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From  the  Papers  of  R.  M.  Bird: 
The  Lost  Scene  from  News  of  the  Night1 

Richard  Harris* 

AMONG  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
x\.  sylvania  are  to  be  found  the  papers  of  Robert  Montgomery 
Bird,  the  nineteenth-century  dramatist  and  writer  of  historical 
romances.  Bird  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
graduated  from  the  University's  School  of  Medicine  in  1827, 
and  where  he  saw  produced  his  notable  tragedies  The  Gladiator, 
Oralloossa  and  The  Broker  of  Bogota.  In  1915,  his  grandson  gave 
the  R.  M.  Bird  manuscripts  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Clement  Foust,  of  the  Department  of  English,  subsequently  pub- 
lished these  three  plays  as  well  as  Pelopidas  in  1919. 

News  of  the  Night,  or  a  Trip  to  Niagara,  one  of  Bird's  comedies, 
is  a  diverting  tale  of  the  type  concerned  with  dowry-conscious 
uncles,  designing  housekeepers,  and  breathless  lovers  bent  on  in- 
genious plots  for  elopement.  In  1941,  Edward  H.  O'Neill,  then  of 
the  Department  of  English  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
edited  this  play,  along  with  others  of  Bird's,  as  volume  XII  of  the 
America's  Lost  Plays  series.2 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act,  in  the  published  version, 
Charles  Eddybrain  and  Ned  Doubtful  are  found  conversing  to- 
gether about  the  girls  they  love,  and  about  how  Eddybrain  might 
marry  the  girl  of  his  choice,  Margaret  Agony,  without  arousing 
the  anger  of  her  Uncle  Agony,  who  has  power  over  the  fortune 
she  will  not  inherit  until  she  is  thirty.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
scene,  Eddybrain  mentions  that  his  servant,  Fiddle,  is  in  the 
process  of  procuring  a  trunk  in  which  Margaret  may  be  smuggled 
out  of  Agony's  house.  On  this  note,  the  scene — ostensibly — 
closes,  as  Doubtful  asks,  "Are  you  sure  she'll  do  it?"  to  which 
Eddybrain  answers,  "Do  it!  gad,  if  I  had  told  her,  etc. — See — 
[Exit]."3 

Previous  to  this  scene,  the  play  had  opened  with  a  group  of 
merchants  chasing  a  chap  named  Peter  Ha'penny,  who  is  a  poor 

*  Indiana  University. 
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man,  unable  to  pay  his  bills.  He  sees  Fiddle  and  the  porter  carry- 
ing the  trunk,  and  tries  to  borrow  money  from  Fiddle,  to  no  avail. 
As  the  scene  closes,  he  runs  out  with  the  constable  in  hot  pursuit. 
Subsequently  to  act  one,  scene  two,  after  an  interval  of  two  scenes, 
the  trunk  is  deposited  in  Margaret's  chamber,  and  in  it  she  dis- 
covers Ha'penny.  How,  exactly,  did  he  get  there?  Is  one  to  follow 
out  a  possible  inference  of  the  opening  scene,  and  suppose  that 
Ha'penny  opportuned  Fiddle  somewhere  in  the  street,  and  got 
into  the  trunk?  Would  Fiddle  have  let  him? 

These  questions  might  appear  unnecessary  and  apart  from  the 
general  direction  of  the  play,  did  Bird  himself  not  intend  other- 
wise, when  writing  the  second  scene  of  act  one.  In  a  synopsis 
bound  in  with  the  manuscript  of  News  of  the  Night*  Bird  has  set 
forth  the  various  people  who  appear  in  the  scene  in  question: 
"Act  I.  Scene  2.  Eddybrain's  house.  Eddybrain  &  Willow  [i.e. 
Doubtful];  Eddybrain  &  Fiddle;  Eddybrain  &  Ha'penny  & 
etc."5  In  another  synopsis  for  the  play,  Bird  is  more  detailed: 

He  [Eddybrain]  has  just  matured  a  plan  by  which  Margaret  may  elope 
to  him,  in  a  chest  which  he  is  about  sending  her,  when  Luckless  [i.e. 
Ha'penny]  runs  in — He  is  angry,  but  offers  him  shelter.  Certain  circum- 
stances make  Luckless  believe  the  constables  are  in  the  house,  and  that 
Courtwell  [i.e.  Eddybrain]  is  about  to  give  him  up.  He  sees  the  chest 
with  the  key  in  it,  and  hides  in  it  and  falls  asleep.  Courtwell  sends  it 
away  to  Margaret,  and  is  surprised  to  find  Luckless  gone.6 

This  clearly  indicates  that  Bird  intended  that  the  manner  of 
Ha'penny's  concealment  should  be  put  before  the  audience. 
Thus,  the  scene,  as  previously  published,  constitutes  but  a  frag- 
ment, the  beginning  of  a  scene  that,  as  now  restored,  is  about  four 
times  as  long.  In  its  full  extent,  the  scene  not  only  goes  a  long  way 
toward  characterizing  Eddybrain,  the  adventurous  and  passion- 
ate lover,  but  also  presents  a  picture  of  the  naive,  indigent  and 
farcical  Ha'penny,  who  plays  a  large  part  in  the  play  with  regard 
to  all  the  mistakes  that  follow  upon  his  discovery  by  Margaret 
Agony. 

If  Bird  intended  this  scene  to  run  this  way,  how  did  he  indicate 
it?  The  solution  to  this  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
two  sets  of  pages  from  Act  II,  Scene  ii,  were  mis-bound  at  one 
time  with  the  pages  of  another  manuscript,  the  fragment  entitled 
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The  Fanatick.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  published  scene  ends 
with  Eddybrain  saying,  "Do  it !  gad,  if  I  had  told  her,  etc. — See — 
[Exit]."  Inspection  of  the  manuscript  reveals  that  what  Bird  has 
actually  written  is  ".  .  .  if  I  had  told  her,  etc. — ",  while  over  on 
the  right  margin  he  has  written,  "See  X."7  This  "X"  seemingly 
refers  to  a  page  1 0  which  is  bound  at  the  front  of  News  of  the  Night 
together  with  a  page  ll.8  Yet  here,  even  Bird  has  committed  a 
slip  of  the  pen.  How  could  he  jump  from  page  6  to  10?  This  is 
where  the  manuscript  volume  of  The  Fanatick  is  of  importance,  as 
it  contains  two  sets  of  pages  belonging  to  News  of  the  Night:  pages 
7-9  and  12-14.  Thus,  in  the  manuscript  fragments  now  collated, 
there  are  three  points  of  transition  among  four  sets  of  pages: 
pp.  1-6  (News  of  the  Night  ms),  pp.  7-9  (Fanatick  ms),  pp.  10-11 
(News  of  the  Night  ms),  and  pp.  12-14  (Fanatick  ms). 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  scene  as  printed  below  that,  if  Bird 
had  intended  to  jump  from  page  6  to  page  10 — i.e.  from  Doubt- 
ful's  question  to  Fiddle's  entrance  with  the  trunk — he  would  have 
had  to  make  a  smoother  transition  and  provide  for  Doubtful's 
exit.  Furthermore,  on  page  10,  Bird  has  edited  the  manuscript  for 
a  transition  from  page  9.  Similarly,  the  blending  of  dialogue  in 
pages  11  and  12  is  unmistakable.  Both  pages  7  and  10  bear  evi- 
dence that  Bird  at  one  time  thought  of  beginning  the  scene  at 
these  respective  places.  The  reader  may  judge  of  Bird's  final  effect 
in  beginning  where  he  did.  The  present  editor  has  noted,  for  their 
interest,  several  passages  which  Bird  saw  fit  to  delete  in  the  inter- 
ests of  compressing  the  scene  or  of  casting  out  expressions  which 
did  not  seem  to  him  fitting,  f 

[News  of  the  Night] 

Act  I,  Scene  ii 

Doubtful.  Then  you  won't  go  a  travelling  after  all? 

Eddybrain.  No  I  won't.  Where's  the  use?  I  was  going  to  look  for  a  wife. 
I  can  find  one  at  home,  a  better  one  and  a  handsomer  one  than  I  could 
find  by  looking  all  the  world  over,  I  can  by  the  lord.  Ha,  ha!  I  should 
like  to  tell  you,  Ned,  but  you're  such  a  deep  devil,  I  don't  like  to  trust 
you,  I  vow  I  don't. 

f  The  text  of  the  scene  has  been  followed  literally.  Wherever  a  word  was  illegible, 
three  dots  have  been  inserted;  whenever  the  reading  of  a  word  was  doubtful,  it  is 
printed  within  brackets  and  with  a  question  mark. 
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Doubt.  And  yet  you'll  tell  me;  for  you  are  such  an  abominable  tattler, 
I  know  you  can't  keep  a  secret  for  an  hour.  Come,  I  know  half  already. 
I've  heard  of  your  sly  doings,  your  climbing  over  garden  walls,  your 
sneaking  up  blind  alleys,  your — 

Ed.  Who  told  you? 

Doubt.  You  yourself.  You  couldn't  help  it.  You  hinted  a  vast  deal  about 
the  sweet  creature — the—  What  d'ye  call  her?  Oh,  ay — Anne,  Miss 
Anne  Coy — 

Ed.  Zounds,  I  didn't  say  a  word  about  her — Anne  Coy  indeed! 
Wouldn't  give  a  sixpence  for  her.  But  Margaret,  the  adorable  Margaret ! 

Doubt.  Come,  you're  joking.  Confess — you  love  the  young  Quaker? 

Ed.  I  don't,  I  tell  you,  I  don't.  What,  did  dad  leave  me  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  spend  in  sugar-scoop  bonnets  and  snuff-coloured  satins? 

Doubt.  But  you  know,  you  told  me  once — 

Ed.  That  I  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  her — But  she's  such  a  fool,  such 
a  yea- and  nay  piece  of  simplicity,  one  can't  abide  her.  No,  I'd  give  her 
to  you — Zounds,  I  thought  you  were  mad  after  her,  and  so  did  old 
Agony,  for  you  know  he  turned  you  out-of-doors,  for  making  love  to  her. 

Doubt.  No,  'twas  for  another  reason. 

Ed.  Why  then,  'twas  for  making  love  to  Margaret. 

Doubt.  To  Margaret!  You're  crazy. 

Ed.  Ha,  ha!  Well,  I  pity  you,  'pon  my  soul  I  do.  'Twas  very  unhand- 
some of  me  to  supplant  you,  wasn't  it?  Don't  grieve  severely.  Such  things 
happen  daily.  I  knew  all  about  it,  you  close  fellow,  I  did.  I  saw  what 
you  were  after,  and  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  continually — for  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  the  lady  and  I  understood  one  another  perfectly.  Yes,  we  did 
— you  loved  her  famously,  didn't  you? 

Doubt.  If  I  did,  may  I — 

Ed.  Don't  swear,  or  I  won't  believe  you.  I  told  Margaret  about  it.  She 
said  no,  'twas  her  cousin  Anne  you  fancied.  But,  lord,  I  knew  you  could 
never  fancy  such  an  innocent  lassie  as  Anne  Coy — but  I  wish  you  would. 
I  wish  you  would  elope  with  her.  I'm  sure  she'd  go  for  the  asking. 

Doubt.  Pish !  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  about  Anne  Coy,  and  eloping? 

Ed.  Because  'twould  be  such  a  convenient  thing,  but  I  won't  tell  you. 

Doubt.  Well,  good  bye. 

Ed.  Stop,  I'll  tell  you — but  you  won't  be  jealous? 

Doubt.  Jealous ! 
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Ed.  Why,  gad,  to  tell  a  lover  you  are  about  running  away  with  his  mis- 
tress, might  make  him  a  little  jealous,  mightn't  it?  But,  zounds,  it  can't 
be  helped:  'tis  foolish  of  you  to  be  grieving  about  it,  for,  I  vow,  Margaret 
and  I  — 

Doubt.  Why  the  deuce  do  you  talk  to  me  about  Margaret?  I  tell  you, 
I  would  sooner  take  physic  than  her.  I  hate,  despise,  detest  her. 

Ed.  Don't  talk  so!  She's  the  divinest  creature  under  the  moon!  Ned, 
I'm  going  to  marry  her! 

Doubt.  And  what  says  her  good  old  uncle  Agony?  Will  he  consent? 

Ed.  No. 

Doubt.  Why  then,  farewell  to  a  moiety  of  her  fortune.  You  know  she  dare 
not  marry  without  his  consent,  until  she  is  too  old  to  marry  at  all. 

Ed.  Yes,  that  was  her  father's  will.  He  was  of  opinion  women  were  never 
in  their  senses  under  thirty — mere  girls — and  faith  he  may  have  been 
right,  for  you  know,  girls  are  just  as  young  at  twenty-nine  as  they  were 
at  nineteen.  But  thirty  does  their  business.  But  curse  the  fortune — I've 
come  to  a  resolution  I  can't  wait  till  the  dear  soul  grows  old  and  ugly — 
Lord,  that  a  young  angel  ever  should  grow  old  and  ugly! — No,  Ned,  let 
her  fortune  go  to  building  a  hospital  or  a  new  ward  to  the  old  one, 
where  unlucky  lovers  may  be  housed  and  cured — I'll  do  without  it. 
Dad  left  me  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  I  can  do  without  it. 

Doubt.  But  how  is  she  to  escape?  Old  Agony,  ever  since  he  suspected  you, 
has  used  all  the  authority  which  his  brother's  will  allows  him;  and  his 
house  is  no  better  than  a  prison. 

Ed.  You  stupid  fellow,  you  never  read  the  old  plays,  where  ladies  are 
bundled  up  into  trunks,  and  carried  about  like  the  commoner  chattels. 
You  know  my  boy,  Fiddle,  I  hired  him  to  go  a  travelling  with  me.  He  is 
the  cunningest  rogue  in  town — and  with  his  assistance,  a  box  and  two 
porters,  I'll  have  her  to  the  squire  in  an  hour's  time. 

Doubt.  Excellent,  ha,  ha!  Excellently  ridiculous!  She  is  to  be  boxed  is 
she?  Zounds !  She  should  be  boxed  soundly,  for  a  young  scapegrace,  as 
she  is.  But  softly— how  is  she  to  be  sent  away?  Who's  to  manage  that? 
Has  she  let  Anne  into  the  secret? 

Ed.  No;  Anne's  not  to  be  trusted.  She's  all  obedience  to  her  uncle,  and 
is  such  a  deuced  prude,  she'd  go  blab  instantly. 

Doubt.  Ha,  ha !  Tonight,  did  you  say? 

Ed.  Directly. 

Doubt.  Excellent,  excellent!  Hearken,  my  boy— But—  [Aside]  no,  I  can't 
tell  him— I'll  surprise  him.  [Aloud]  Will  she  do  it?  Are  you  sure  she'll 
do  it? 
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Ed.  Do  it!  gad,  if  I  had  told  her  to9  pitch  herself  out  of  the  garret 
window,  with  an  umbrella  tied  to  her  head  to  break  her  fall,  I  think  she 
would  have  jumped  it. 

Doubt.  Excellent !  I  should  give  a  leg  to  see  her  taking  such  a  flight.  But 
you  should,  in  such  a  case,  have  advised  her  to  come  head  foremost,  for 
otherwise,  you  know — 

.Etf. Death  and  the  deuce !  no  joking,  no  joking  with  the  divine  creature.10 
I  tell  you,  Ned— 

Doubt.  Zounds,  you  told  me  before — Will  she  do  it  though,  the  dear 
creature? 


Ed.  What,  what !  dear  creature 
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Doubt.  Well,  isn't  she,  you  jealous  jackanaps!  Zounds,  you're  a  happy 
man. 

Ed.  I  know  it,  Ned,  I  know  it.  They  will  have  me  in  the  papers — the 
whole  story  told  under  feigned  names — They  will  call  me  a  man  of 
spirit — and  the  lord  knows  I  am; — a  young  fellow,  full  of  fire  and 
romance — ain't  I?  as  irresistable  as  Jupiter — who  can  doubt  it?  Ned, 
my  boy,  you  should  have  seen  me  last  night,  when  we  arranged  the 
matter — I  climbed  up  the  lamp  post — (I  intend  to  complain  to  the 
mayor  about  their  being  kept  so  dirty — I  spoiled  my  coat  unutterably) 
I  climbed  up  the  lamp  post — She  put  her  head  out  the  window — 
I  intended  to  have  talked  out  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — but  somehow, 
I  can't  recollect  blank  verse — so  I  contented  myself  with  blank  prose. 
There,  up  the  lamp  post  I  felt  like  a  god — 'Twas  cursed  uncomfortable 
though — the  oil  smelt  like  a  whale  ship  or  a  chandalier's  shop — and 
I  was  deucedly  afraid  the  watch  might  come  along  and  nab  me. 
"Margaret,  my  soul!"  said  I,  "Charles!"  said  she.  And  then  asked  with 
a  voice,  softer  than  the  Music  of  the  Spheres,  "Is  that  you?" 

Doubt.  Ha,  ha!  Was  that  all? 

Ed.  Not  the  half  of  it.  I  proposed  she  should  jump  out  of  the  window — 
she  answered,  It  might  be  as  well  to  defer  breaking  her  neck  until  she  was 
married.  Witty  creature,  I  love  her!  Ned,  you  rascal,  why  don't  you 
fall  in  love? 

Doubt.  And  climb  up  a  lamp  post ! 

Ed.  Then  I  proposed  I  should  scale  the  garden  wall  and  help  her  out  the 
window  there — but  she  told  me,  old  Agony  had  put  a  big  dog  in  the 
yard— and  I  hate  big  dogs,— gad,  I  believe  I'm  afraid  of  'em.  So  we 
concluded — 

Doubt.  On  the  affair  of  the  chest.  There's  not  much  novelty  in  the  thing, 
but  'twill  do.11 
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Ed.  Trust  Fiddle  for  that.  I  got  him  in  London,  and  I  warrant  he  knows 
his  business.  You  must  be  here  at  twelve  to  help  me  through  the  cere- 
mony—and in  the  morning,  my  dear  fellow,  we'll  be  off  to  Niagara. 

Doubt.  I  am  sorry,  Charles — 

Ed.  What,  you  ain't  engaged? 

Doubt.  Indeed  I  am,  and  with  a  most  cursed  affair — But  if  I  am  lucky, 
I  will  join  you  at  the  steamboat  in  the  morning.  Will  you  have  brides- 
maids? 

Ed.  Gad,  I'm  afraid  not.  I  proposed  the  thing,  saying  "Anne,  my 
soul!"  — 

Doubt.  How,  Anne! 

Ed.  Curse  it,  when  one's  mouth  is  full  of  words,  one  can  never  get  the 
right  one  out  first.  I  proposed  to  Margaret  to  take  her  friend  Anne 
along.  She  said,  she  wouldn't  trust  her.  But  after  all,  there's  no  great 
matter  in  it.  Every  body  sneaks  off  with  his  wife  now,  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  of  her.12 

Doubt.  Well,  if  I  can  join  you,  I  will.  But  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  trust 
Miss  Anne,  boy. 

Ed.  No,  I  won't.  But  stay,  Ned.  What  do  you  think  of  Anne? 

Doubt.  Think  of  her? 

Ed.  Zounds,  suppose  you  marry  her ! 

Doubt.13  Humph!  I  marry  her. 

Ed.  Yes,  you!  She  will  make  a  wife  of  a  thousand. 

Doubt.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Ed.  I  don't  know  it  at  all;  I  take  it  for  granted.  She  is  sick. 

Doubt.  Excellent!  But  I'm  not.  And  after  all,  the  bulk  of  her  fortune, 
like  Miss  Agony's,  depends  upon  her  marrying  with  the  consent  of  her 
uncle.  And  you  know,  I  am  about  as  little  a  favourite  of  his  as  you  are. 

Ed.  Well,  curse  her  fortune,  a  man  in  love  doesn't  care  about  that; 
though  when,  I  think  better  of  it,  being  a  Quaker,  she'll  not  suit  a  youth 
of  your  mettle.  But  come  if  you  can. 

Doubt.  I  will;  you  may  look  for  me,  however,  I  think,  at  the  steamboat. 
But  I'll  give  you  some  advice — Say  nothing  more  of  Miss  Agony  or  the 
chest— You  are  a  most  abominable  tattler — 

Ed.  I,  Ned? 

Doubt.  Yes,  so  much  so,  that  though  I  have  some  secret  concerns  where 
your  aid  might  be  serviceable,  I  dare  not  trust  you.  So,  be  discreet,  and 
fortunate.  (Exit.) 

Ed.  I  a  tattler !  Zounds,  a  man  must  talk,  or  what's  his  tongue  made  for? 
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{Enter  Fiddle  [and  another],  with  the  Chest.) 

Ed.u  Well,  Fiddle,  have  you  got  it,  you  rogue? 

Fiddle.  Ay;  sir,  See.  Won't  it  hold  your  cargo  of  sweetness?  Your  bale  of 
living  spicery?  Your — 

Ed.  Hold!15  death  and  fury,  'tis  big  enough  to  be  barracks  for  a  regi- 
ment! Why  she  will  be  tossed  about  in  it,  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  'till  her 
delicate  ribs — Oh,  that  such  a  heavenly  creature  should  have  ribs!  — 
are  broken  into  atoms.  Think  of  that,  Fiddle !  What  a  dreadful  thing  for 
my  adorable  Margaret  to  have  her  ribs  broken ! 

Fid.  A  dreadful  thing  indeed  !16  But  upon  my  soul,  'twas  the  best  I  could 
find,  and  as  you  were  pleased  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  couldn't  think  of  order- 
ing a  better  one.  And  after  all  there's  not  so  much  danger  of  the  lady's 
being  hurt,  for  I've  stuffed  half  a  dozen  blankets  into  it — 'Tisn't  half  so 
inconvenient  as  a  coffin,  and,  you  know,  the  best  of  us  must  be  bundled 
into  that. 

Ed.  Oh  happy  trunk,  and  happy  blankets !  Zounds,  you  rascal,  blankets 
will  never  do!  Bring  her  delicate  body  in  contact  with  a  blanket!  a 
rough,  raspy,  [rose?]  blanket !  Go,  buy  me  swans-down  and  ermine,  raw 
silk  and  rose-leaves — any  thing  that's  fine  and  delicious  like  herself. 
Gods,  these  things  would  rub  the  skin  off  a  rhinocerous ! 

Fid.  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  they  are  as  comfortable  as  either 
feathers  or  straw,  and  you  know,  sir,  ladies  come  very  naturally  to 
both  these. 

Ed.  You  outrageous  puppy!  do  you  grin! — Get  me  a  sheet  at  least,  and 
spread  it  over  'em. 

Fid.  Wouldn't  that  look  too  much  like  making  a  bed,  Sir? — The  lady 
might  object  to — 

Ed.  Diable!  I'm  an  ass — T'would  be  the  most  improper  thing  in  the 
world.  Come,  it  shall  go  as  it  is.  Go,  fetch  me  a  porter.  {Exit  Fiddle.) 
A  spring  lock  too! — very  good.  Well,  'twill  do.17— But  suppose  the 
porters  should  turn  it  upside  down?  Fetch  me  a  bit  of  chalk,  Fiddle.  I'll 
score  This  Side  Up,  on  it — But  soft — This  Side  Up  to  a  lady!  Zounds 
'twont  do — 'tis  improper.  Oh  chest,  oh  lucky  chest,  that  art  to  contain 
such  a  burthen  of  loveliness,  such  a  jewel  of  brightness !  —  I  would  to  God 
I  could  rhyme  a  little,  for  I'm  brimful  of  poetry. — Oh  Margaret, 
Margaret!  I've  roamed  the  wide  world  over,  but  found  nothing  in  it 
half  so  lovely  and  delectible  as  yourself  ...  all  but  your  name !  That 
I  don't  like — But  Margaret,  Margaret,  you  are  running  into  my  arms — 
angel  that  you  are — Who  the  devil  are  you? 

{Enter  Ha'penny.) 
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Ha'penny.  Dear  fellow,  how  de'  do?  how  de'  do?  Taken  a  little  liberty 
with  you,  but — curse  the  constables — they  ought  to  be  voted  down  as 
a  nuisance — Why  how  de'  do?  how  de'  do?  Don't  know  me?  Eh! 

Ed.  No—  Whose  tinker  are  you?  and  what  do  you  [want]? 

Hap.  Tinker,  Sir!  dammee  sir,  I'm  a  gentleman,  sir, — out  of  elbow,  sir, 
but  not  out  of  countenance,  sir.  Duns  and  Constables!18  do  you  mean 
to  insult  me,  sir? 

Ed.  Yes,  I  do;  so  be  insulted,  and  march— decamp. 

Hap.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  see  you  are  a  comical  fellow.  But  don't  be  angry. 
Rat  it,  I  believe  I  have  made  a  mistake.  You  are  sure  you  don't  know 
me? 

Ed.  Certain. 

Hap.  Why  then  I  suppose  you  are  right.  So  I  beg  your  pardon  for  in- 
truding. But  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  am  just  now  in  a  little  tribu- 
lation and  have  fled  here  as  into  a  sanctuary.  Such  a  cursed  chase  was 
never  seen — there  were  the  dogs  barking  and  yelping — the  little  boys 
crying  "Stop  thief,  stop — " 

Ed.  What,  you  villain,  you  have  been  picking  pockets  have  you? 

Hap.  Dammee,  Sir,  what  d'ye  mean? — But  there  it  is !  let  any  scoundrelly 
thing  be  done  in  a  crowd,  and  the  raggedest  looking  man  is  always  sus- 
pected as  the  perpetrator.  I  have  been  twice  seized  for  picking  pockets, 
and  searched — but  it  was  always  easy  to  find  my  innocence  in  my 
pockets,  [but?]  rat  me  if  they  ever  found  any  thing  else  there.  No,  Sir, 
I'm  a  gentleman  born  and  bred — came  out  of  as  sweet  a  dunghill  as  the 
noblest  in  the  land — I  swear  I  am.  But  I've  got  no  money — there's  the 
secret — now  you  have  it.  I  am  a  man  without  money. 

Ed.  Zounds,  sir,  what's  all  this  to  me.  Come — 

Hap.  Nothing  at  all.  Don't  drive  me  out — there's  a  constable  at  the  door 
with  a  warrant,  and  the  cursedest  string  of  unreceipted  bills  you  ever 
saw.  They'll  force  me  to  take  the  Benefit19— I  don't  like  the  Benefit- 
Sir,  I  think  I  knew  your  father,  but  I  believe  I've  forgot  his  name. 

Ed.  Likely  enough. 

Hap.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman — I  see  it  in  every  inch  of  you — I'll  show 
you  my  confidence — I'll  borrow  a  dollar  or  two  of  you. 

Ed.  The  deuce  you  will.  'Pon  my  honour  you  are  infinitely  con- 
descending. 

Hap.  I'll  pay  you  on  Monday,  or  some  other  convenient  occasion,  by 
the  lord  I  will. 

Ed.  Zounds!  what's  all  this  knocking  mean.  (Looks  out  the  window.) 
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Hap.  Don't  be  uneasy — 'tis  only  the  constable— Let  him  knock.  I'm  in 
a  castle.  I  love  to  hear  it,  when  I'm  beyond  his  reach.  'Tis  like  listening 
to  a  hail  storm  on  your  roof,  when  you  are  snug  abed.  Talking  of  bed, 
if  it  were  not  disagreeable,  I  could  take  a  nap — the  rascals  kept  me 
sneaking  all  last  night. 

Fid.  {Within.)  The  door  is  locked,  sir,  I  can't  get  in. 

Hap.  Ay,  true  enough;  don't  be  uneasy.  He  may  knock  till  doomsday. 
I've  got  the  key. 

Ed.  You  have,  you — 

Hap.  Why  to  be  sure;  What  was  the  use  of  my  coming  in,  unless  I  could 
keep  the  constable  out? 

Ed.  Give  it  to  me,  sir. 

Hap.  Don't  be  angry.  Here's  your  key— I'll  put  you  to  honour,  not  to 
let  in  the  constable — 

Ed.  You  will  indeed!  Zounds  and  death — am  I  to  be  a  harbourer  of 
fugitives  from  justice? 

Hap.  There's  no  justice  in  the  matter — it's  all  a  piece  of  knavery  and 
shaving20  by  old  Agony — you  know  old  Agony  the  curmudgeonly  old 
fellow — 

Ed.  Peter  Agony? 

Hap.  That's  the  man. 

Ed.  Ay,  I  know  him.  (Exit.) 

Hap.  He  knows  him !  Then  he's  his  friend,  and  he'll  let  the  constable  in ! 
Here's  the  devil  to  pay!  What's  to  be  done? — only  one  way  down  stairs 
—  that  leads  to  the  front  door; — windows  facing  the  street — a  crowd 
there.  I'm  caught.  I'm  in  the  fire  now — Heh,  what?  What's  here?  A  big 
chest,  with  blankets  in  it!  A  furniture  chest —  Good,  excellent! — one 
might  have  a  nap  in  it,  while  they  are  searching.  Zounds,  here  they 
come.  Well,  I'll  never  trust  a  gentleman  again.  Box,  thou  art  like  friend- 
ship, empty — Comfortable  enough  though,  considering — Well  if  they 
look  for  me  here,  they'll  find  me.  He  .  .  .  Sleep,  Pennyless  Peter — 
sleep.  (He  closes  the  chest.) 

(Enter  Eddy  brain,  Fiddle,  and  two  porters.) 

Fid.  I  think,  sir,  the  man's  crazy. 

Ed.  Ay,  doubtless;  but  zounds,  where  is  he?  I  left  him  here,  and  here  he 
is  not.  Run  up  stairs,  and  look.  He  may  be  a  robber  for  aught  I  know. 

Fid.  No  sir,  I  should  think  not.  The  constable,  who  had  luckily  lost  sight 
of  him,  told  me  that  he  was  just  the  poorest  man  in  all  the  town,  one 
that  was  never  known  to  own  a  dollar  in  his  life;  and  yet  one  that  every 
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body  had  an  account  against,  which  is  the  more  surprising  as  every  body 
should  know  him  too  well  to  trust  him. 

Ed.  Well,  take  up  the  chest.  I'll  look  for  him  myself.  Go  along  with  these 
fellows,  and  see  them  drilled  to  carrying  steadily — You  know  there  will 
be  need  of  it.  (Exit.) 

Fid.  Aha !  But  mum's  the  word.  Now  mister  fellers — Attend  to  the  word 
of  command.  You  are  to  carry  this  box  to  a  certain  house,  where  I'll  lead 
you;  then  you  are  to  get  half  drunk,  and  carry  it  back  again. 

1st  Porter.  I  hope  there's  no  thievery  going  on  her[e],  Mr.  Finecoat? 

Fid.  Never  fear.  But  there's  a  grand  and  very  innocent  frolic  to  be 
played— and  if  you  play  your  parts  well  in  it  you  shall  be  well  paid,  by 
the  lord,  misters,  you  shall.  Carry  it  gingerly.  Just  consider  there  is 
glassware  in  it,  or  any  other  kind  of  ware,  easily  cracked — we  know  not 
what  may  [be]  in  it  now  or  hereafter — and  carry  it  accordingly.  Stop — 
give  me  the  key — 

1st  Porter.  By  gosh,  'tis  solid  enough. 

Fid.  Light  as  a  feather— no  grunting— Softly— There's  nothing  in  it  of 
any  account.  March.  (Exeunt.) 

NOTES 

1.  The  author  wishes  to  thank  Mrs.  R.  M.  Bird  and  Mrs.  Neda 
Westlake  for  their  kindness  in  permitting  him  to  utilize  materials  in 
the  Bird  Collection  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Edward  H.  O'Neill,  ed.,  The  Cowled  Lover  and  Other  Plays  (Prince- 
ton, 1941). 

3.  O'Neill,  p.  149. 

4.  The  volume  is  actually  labeled  The  Man  Without  Money,  denoting 
Bird's  emphasis  on  Ha'penny  not  only  as  a  poor  man  but  as  the  one 
who  manages  to  manipulate  the  main  complications  of  the  plot. 

5.  Ms  News  of  the  Night. 

6.  Miscellaneous  mss,  Bird  Collection.  As  the  names  indicate,  Bird  was 
not  finally  settled  on  character  names  until  he  compiled  a  formal 
dramatis  per sonae  bound  with  the  manuscript. 

7.  Ms  News  of  the  Night,  I,  ii,  p.  6. 

8.  Actually  two  leaves,  p.  10  on  obverse  of  first,  1 1  on  reverse  of  second. 

9.  First  word  of  p.  7  bound  in  Fanatick  ms.  The  foregoing  dialogue  con- 
stitutes the  scene  as  formerly  published.  Since  this  part  is  probably 
an  earlier  draft  of  the  scene,  the  names  of  the  characters  are  differ- 
ent (Eddybrain  is  Travelbred,  Doubtful  is  Willow). 
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10.  A  passage  deleted  here  refers  to  something  expressed  in  Eddy  brain's 
first  speech:  "What  an  ass  was  I  to  go  roaming  over  the  old  world 
in  search  of  beauty,  when  there  was  so  much  of  it  at  home!" 

11.  A  passage  deleted  here  which  adds  an  ironic  sidelight  to  the  humor: 
"I  had  an  old  trunk  might  have  served  your  purpose  admirably — 
But  'twas  stolen  by  some  rogue  [i.e.  Fiddle]  that  doubtless  expected 
an  excellent  table  of  contents.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  the 
rascal  was  deceived— for,  thank  god,  a  little  trunk  will  serve  my 
turn."  Bird  never  developed  this  particular  aspect  in  the  play. 

12.  Deleted  after  "her":  ";  but  the  lord  only  knows  why  they  are  so 
fond  of  sneaking  into  taverns!" 

13.  This  and  the  following  four  speeches  are  lightly  penciled  out;  but 
their  exclusion  would  break  the  continuity  of  the  dialogue. 

14.  First  speech  of  p.  10  bound  in  front  of  News  of  the  Night  manuscript. 
On  the  same  page,  Bird  has  crossed  out  the  following  speech  of 
Fiddle's.  Although  it  foreshadows  Ha'penny's  appearance  in  the 
scene,  it  repeats  the  sentiments  which  Fiddle  has  expressed  concern- 
ing Ha'penny  in  I,  i: 

Scene  I.  {Enter  Fiddle,  and  another,  bearing  a  chest) 

Fid.  Down  with  it,  mister  Porter — Did  one  ever  see  a  poor  [flat  ?] 
so  awfully  bedamned?  Zounds,  he  had  as  many  impudent  peti- 
tioners besetting  him,  as  ever  a[n]  advertiser  of  proposals:  only  that 
instead  of  bearing  himself  like  a  tyrant,  he  looked  like  a  beggar's 
dog,  surrounded  by  a  .  .  .  of  village  growlers— Ha,  Ha!  I  have 
seen  such  things  in  London— but  that  in  a  land  of  liberty  a  man 
can't  be  allowed  to  take  his  walk  without  dunning,  'tis  quite  shock- 
ing!— Here,  my  man,  here's  a  shilling  for  you — You  may  go  out, 
and  wait  till  you  are  called  for  again,  which  will  be  shortly —  {Exit 
Porter.)  Very  comical! — This  republican  master  of  mine  improves 
astonishingly !  A  little  more  rambling  over  Europe,  and  he  might  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  civilized.  He  will  play  Romeo  grandly! 
{Enter  [Eddybrain].) 

15.  Deleted  before  "hold":  "Why,  you  rascal,  are  you  poetical!" 

16.  Deleted  after  "indeed":  "But  this  is  a  land  of  liberty  where  folks  are 
free  to  have  their  ribs  broken  if  they  like  it." 

17.  Deleted  after  "'twill  do":  "'Tis  a  stale  trick,  but  good  enough  for 
such  a  tyrannical  curmudgeon  as  our  [old?]  uncle-that-is-to-be." 

18.  First  word  of  p.  12,  Fanatick  manuscript. 

19.  Probably  a  local  charity. 

20.  "Defrauding." 
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The  Continuity  of  Typographical  Material 
in  a  Group  of  Early  Salamanca  Books 

Dennis  E.  Rhodes* 

IN  his  Early  Book  Illustration  in  Spain  (London,  Grafton  &  Co., 
1926,  p.  189),  James  P.  R.  Lyell  states:  "Alphonsus  de  Porras 
and  L.  de  Liondedeis,  of  whose  press  there  are  apparently  only 
two  recorded  books,  issued  in  1524  the  Triumphus  Christi  Jesu 
contra  infideles  of  Christophorus  de  Sancto  Antonio.  This  book  has 
an  elaborate  titlepage,  printed  in  red  and  black,  consisting  of 
compartment  cuts  within  decorative  borders."  The  book  is  in  the 
British  Museum  at  C.69.h.7.  Lyell  does  not  tell  us  which  was  the 
other  product  of  the  press  known  to  him,  but  the  British  Museum 
has  in  all  four  books  printed  by  these  partners.  The  other  three 
are:  1.  Floriseo,  unsigned  but  dated  10  July  1524  (C.57.g.l0);  2. 
J.  Lopez  de  Palacios  Rubios,  Tractado  del  esfuerqo  bellico  heroyco, 
25  November  1524  (C.38.g.5),  printed  at  the  expense  of  Gaspar 
de  Rossinolis;  3.  Lucas,  Bishop  of  Tuy,  Libro  de  los  miraglos  de  Sant 
Isidro  arcobispo  de  Seuilla,  2  January  1525  (4827.  df.25).  Laurentius 
de  Liondedeis  had  been  printing  alone  at  Salamanca  between 
1513  and  1521,  and  some  account  of  his  own  productions  will  be 
given  below.  His  partnership  with  Alphonsus  de  Porras,  who  was 
no  doubt  a  kinsman  if  not  a  son  of  the  incunable  printer  Juan  de 
Porras,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  lasted  for  more  than  about  six 
months,  in  1524-5. 

Lyell  goes  on  to  say:  "In  1530,  there  appeared  in  Salamanca  an 
anonymously  printed  book,  of  which  it  would  seem  only  one  copy 
has  survived  ...  It  was  written  by  Alphonsus  Virues,  a  Bene- 
dictine, and  is  one  of  the  various  controversial  disquisitions  relat- 
ing to  the  divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  by  Henry  VIII.  I  in- 
cline to  think,  from  a  comparison  of  types,  that  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  press  of  Juan  de  Junta,  one  of  the  famous  family 
of  printers  from  Florence,  who  had  established  a  press  at  Sala- 
manca."1 Lyell  reproduces  the  titlepage  of  this  book  in  his 
fig.  148.  The  type  here  shown  is  a  plain  roman,  which  as  far  as 
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one  can  tell  is  the  same  as  the  roman  in  the  Triumphus  Christi.  The 
earliest  dated  book  from  the  Junta  press  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  however,  was  completed  on  10  May  1532,  and  for  a 
number  of  good  reasons  it  seems  preferable  to  associate  the 
Virues  book  of  1530  with  the  press  of  de  Porras  and  de  Lion- 
dedeis,  or  at  least  of  de  Porras  alone  if  de  Liondedeis  had  dropped 
out  of  the  partnership  at  any  time  after  1525.2 

A  completely  unsigned  and  undated  edition  of  the  Cuestion  de 
amor,  which  has  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Diego  de  San  Pedro, 
and  which  had  been  first  printed  at  Valencia  in  1513  (it  purports 
to  have  been  written  at  Ferrara  in  1512),  has  recently  been 
shown  to  me  by  a  private  owner,  and  has  given  the  necessary 
evidence  for  connecting  a  whole  group  of  typographical  material 
used  at  Salamanca  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Palau  y  Dulcet,  de  Liondedeis  himself  signed  on  19 
February  1519  an  edition  of  the  Cuestion  de  amor,  containing  38 
leaves.3  The  unsigned  and  undated  edition  referred  to  above  like- 
wise has  38  leaves,  but  the  two  editions  cannot  possibly  be  iden- 
tical. The  unsigned  edition  is  a  folio,  signed  a-e6f8,  printed  in  a 
gothic  type  measuring  98  mm.  for  twenty  lines,  and  having 
double  columns  with  45  lines  to  a  column.  There  are  woodcut 
initials  belonging  to  at  least  two  different  alphabets,  and  on  2a 
is  an  initial  A,  measuring  50  x  48  mm.,  of  the  type  deriving  from 
the  German  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters  which  originated  on 
copper  and  were  first  cut  by  Israel  von  Meckenem  (c.  1440-1 503). 
These  were  afterwards  copied  on  wood  and  used  by  Peter  Wagner 
at  Nuremberg,  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal.4  The  same  capital  A 
as  we  find  in  the  Cuestion  de  amor  can  be  traced  back  in  Salamanca 
printing  at  least  as  far  as  27  April  1499,  when  it  was  used  in  the 
Tratado  de  la  vida  y  estado  de  la  perjeccion  of  the  second  anonymous 
press,  which  is  commonly  known  as  that  of  the  "Printer  of 
Antonius  Nebrissensis,  Grama'tica  castellana"  (at  work  1492- 
1501).5  The  titlepage  of  the  Cuestion  de  amor  is  printed  in  red  and 
black  in  a  gothic  type  measuring  190  mm.  for  twenty  lines,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  woodcut  border  made  up  of  a  number  of 
blocks,  one  of  which  is  the  same  as  one  in  Lyell's  fig.  148,  showing 
the  same  slight  break  in  the  right-hand  border.  Of  the  other 
titlepage  border-blocks  in  the  Cuestion  de  amor,  two  also  appear  on 
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the  titlepage  of  the  Floriseo,  while  a  third  is  found  in  the  Triumphus 
Christi.  The  block  containing  a  bearded  man's  face  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Missale  Abulense,  printed  by  Juan  de  Porras  on  23 
January  1500,6  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  Commentaries  on 
Eusebius  by  Bishop  Alfonso  Tostado  de  Madrigal,  printed  by  the 
German  printer  Hans  Giesser  at  various  dates  between  28 
September  1506  and  10  September  1507  (British  Museum 
C.55.g.5).  Two  of  the  Cuestion  de  amor  border-blocks  also  appear 
in  the  Leyes  de  Madrid  which  Vindel  ascribes  to  Juan  de  Porras  in 
1500,  but  which  he  really  printed  after  1506.7  Many  of  the 
smaller  initials  used  in  the  Cuestion  de  amor  are  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  Floriseo,  while  both  books  use  the  same  text-type 
(98  mm.)  and  larger  type  for  head-lines  and  foliation.  The  capital 
O  on  fol.ix  (sig.b  iij)  recto  of  the  Cuestion  de  amor  is  more  broken 
than  the  same  letter  on  fol.xxxv  (sig.e  iij)  recto  of  the  Miraglos  de 
sant  ysidro.  Similarly,  the  capital  P  on  fol.xxxiij  (sig.f  iij)  recto  of 
the  Cuestion  de  amor  is  more  worn  than  the  same  initial  on  fol.lxvij 
(sig.i  iij)  recto  of  the  Floriseo. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  material  used  for  the  decoration  of 
the  book,  deriving  in  part  as  we  have  seen  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Laurentius  de  Liondedeis  alone 
at  least  between  1516  and  1521.  For  instance,  in  Los  quatro  libros 
de  sexto  Julio  frontino  .  .  .  de  los  enxemplos  consejos  et  auisos  dela 
guerra,  1  April  1516  (B.M.,  C.63.C.12),  he  uses  a  few  of  the  same 
initials  and  one  of  the  border-blocks  as  in  the  Cuestion  de  amor.  In 
Posteriora  magistri  Petri  de  Alliaco:  cum  additionibus  magistri  roberti 
cenalis,  8  March  1518  (B.M.,  C. 62.ee. 15),  he  uses  one  titlepage 
border-block  as  in  the  Cuestion  de  amor,  but  it  is  of  newer  and 
cleaner  appearance.  In  Gundisalvus  de  Villa  Diego,  Tractatus 
contra  hereticam  prauitatem  et  tractatus  de  irrigularitate  editi,  26  May 
1519  (B.M.,  G.1257-=2»),  the  same  borders  appear  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  Sisto  Figueira,  Arte  de  rezar  as  horas  canonicas,  23  February 
1521  (B.M.,  1019. k. 31),  he  uses  parts  of  two  border-blocks  as  in 
the  Cuestion  de  amor.  Nevertheless,  from  a  comparison  of  the  types 
and  from  the  state  of  the  woodcut  borders  and  initials,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  unsigned  Cuestion  de  amor  should  be  placed  along 
with  the  books  of  the  1 524-5  group,  but  the  date  of  its  printing 
may  even  be  as  late  as  1530.  Of  the  six  books  now  brought 
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together  as  issued  by  this  press,  the  Cuestion  de  amor  is  the  only  one 
to  contain  the  Nuremberg-style  initial  A,  although  the  Triumphus 
Christi  has  the  C  of  the  same  alphabet;  and  it  is  the  only  book  to 
be  completely  unsigned  by  the  printer  or  printers.8  Since  it  is  a 
text  which  de  Liondedeis  had  printed  before,  those  responsible 
for  the  reprint  may  have  been  careless  about  adding  a  colophon; 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  valid  reason  for  issuing  it 
anonymously. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  there  is  a  definite  continuity  in  the  use 
of  much  material  (woodcut  initials  and  borders  if  not  type-faces), 
which  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  anonymous  printer  of  1499 
at  Salamanca  partly  into  those  of  Juan  de  Porras,  partly  to  Hans 
Giesser,  thence  to  Laurentius  de  Liondedeis,  to  the  joint  press 
which  he  operated  with  Alphonsus  de  Porras,  and  finally  to 
whoever  carried  on  this  press  up  to  the  year  1530.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  use  of  capitals  and  woodcut  borders  by  all  these 
printers  need  prove  no  more  than  that  in  a  relatively  small  town 
like  Salamanca,  where  probably  not  more  than  two  presses  were 
ever  active  at  the  same  time  in  the  early  period,  one  man  bought 
up  old  stock  as  his  predecessor  went  out  of  business.  To  prove  a 
more  closely  connected  use  of  type-faces  between  the  various 
presses  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed  is  a  more  difficult  task; 
but  it  may  be  that  further  work  remains  to  be  done  to  tie  up  the 
history  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  printing  at  Salamanca. 

Since  this  article  was  written  I  have  established  that  L.  de 
Liondedeis  was  the  printer  also  of  an  edition  of  Gentilis  de  Gen- 
tilibus  (Gentile  da  Foligno),  Singular e  consilium  contra  pestilentiam. 
Eiusdem  questio  perutilis  de  resistentijs  seu  de  contra  operantijs.  This 
has  four  separate  title  page  border-pieces  and  a  large  capital  Q, 
highly  ornamented  (65  x  44  mm.),  all  of  which  correspond  with 
those  shown  in  reduced  facsimile  in  Vindel,  Manual,  2)16  and 
2320.  The  book  was  presumably  printed  about  1515.  It  is  a 
quarto  of  38  leaves,  the  last  blank,  signed  a-d8  eb.  There  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  (7560. a. 38). 

NOTES 

1.  Lyell,  Early  Book  Illustration  in  Spain,  pp.  189-90. 

2.  According  to  K.  Burger,  Die  Drucker  und  Verleger  in  Spanien  und  Portugal 
von  1507-1536,  Leipzig,  1913,  p.  57,  Alphonsus  (as  Ildephonsus)  de 
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Porras  was  still  at  work  in  1532,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
a  copy  of  the  book  he  produced  in  that  year,  the  Compendium  privi- 
legiorum  jratribus  minoribus  concessorum.  Regulajratrum  minorum,  28  June 
1532,  "In  aedibus  Ildephonsi  Porres."  In  two  of  his  colophons  de 
Liondedeis  describes  himself  as  "Pisauriensis,"  so  that  he  was  evi- 
dently an  Italian.  His  surname  enjoys  an  even  wider  variety  of 
spellings  than  most  printers  of  the  period. 

3.  Palau  y  Dulcet,  Manual  del  librero  hispano-americano,  vol.  VI,  p.  186: 
"Don  Fernando  Colon  poseyo  la  reimpresion  de  Salamanca,  a 
espensa  e  industria  de  Lorenco  de  Lion  de  Dei,  10  de  Febrero  de 
1519,  fol.  got.  a  dos  colurhnas,  38  hojas."  The  titlepage  of  this  edition 
is  reproduced  in  a  reduced  facsimile  by  F.  Vindel,  Manual  grdfico- 
descriptivo  bibliofilo  hispano-americano,  1475-1850,  vol.  VII(1931), 
p.  298,  no.  2320. 

4.  A.  F.  Johnson,  Decorative  Initial  Letters,  London,  Cresset  Press,  1931, 
p.  2. 

5.  Facsimile  in  F.  Vindel,  El  arte  tipogrdfico  .  .  .  Salamanca,  p.  162, 
no.  105. 

6.  Facsimile  in  Vindel,  op.  cit.,  p.  176,  no.  113. 

7.  Facsimile  in  Vindel,  op.  cit.,  p.  215,  no.  133.  There  are  several  un- 
dated books  included  by  Vindel  and  said  by  him  to  be  "c.  1500," 
which  in  reality  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century.  His  no.  114,  as  he 
himself  explains  (p.  183),  was  completed  on  26  February  1502,  as  its 
colophon  clearly  states  (p.  186),  but  he  includes  it  with  the  books  of 
c.  1500  because  certain  bibliographers  in  the  past  had  read  the  date 
as  1500.  This  seems  a  curiously  illogical  procedure. 

8.  It  may  be  the  edition,  unsigned,  which,  according  to  Palau  y  Dulcet, 
loc.  cit.,  is  bound  with  a  copy  of  the  Cancionero  general,  Toledo,  1527, 
in  the  National  Library  at  Vienna. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Norton  of  Cambridge  University 
Library  for  his  kind  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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The  Study  of  Public  Opinion  Abroad 

The  Foreign  Press  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
Flora  Deibert  Colton  * 

THOUGH  it  is  true  that  many  American  newspapers  report 
the  opinion  of  the  foreign  press  on  events  in  this  country  and 
in  other  nations  of  the  world  selectively,  it  would  appear  more 
satisfactory  to  get  more  complete  information  at  first  hand.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Main  Library  possesses  various  media 
for  doing  so:  1.  News  services  and  summaries,  and  2.  Foreign 
newspapers. 

1.  Services. 

One  important  compilation  is  Keesing's  Contemporary  Ar- 
chives, published  in  London.  It  describes  itself  as  a  weekly  diary  of 
world  events  containing  "Reports,  statistics  and  data  selected, 
condensed,  translated,  summarized,  and  indexed  from  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  official  publications  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  from  information  supplied  by  the  recognized 
international  news  agencies."  The  foreign  newspapers  are  here 
used  as  sources  for  information  and  opinion  on  news  from  their 
own  particular  countries  rather  than  for  their  opinion  of  events 
elsewhere.  Keesing's  arrives  about  one  month  after  publication. 

The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  is  another  weekly  service.  It 
arrives  with  no  observable  regularity  from  eight  to  twenty  days 
after  its  publication.  It  gives  Soviet  opinion  of  events  in  countries 
all  over  the  world. 

Similar  to  Kessing's  is  the  Asian  Recorder  from  New  Delhi.  This 
"weekly  digest  of  outstanding  Asian  events"  frequently  carries 
quotations  from  Asian  newspapers.  It  is  kept  in  the  South  Asia 
Regional  Studies  library.  It  arrives  about  two  months  after 
publication. 

The  Hsinhua  News  Agency  Release  is  a  monthly  in  English  from 
Communist  China.  It  arrives  about  two  months  after  publication. 

The  Union  Research  Service  is  published  in  English  every  three 
days  in  Hong  Kong.  It  consists  of  translations  from  communist 
Chinese  newspapers  with  some  non-communist  commentary.  There 

*  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
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is  also  a  biographical  supplement  giving  information  on  persons 
in  communist  China.  It  arrives  a  month  or  so  after  publication. 

Foreign  Radio  Broadcasts  is  received  by  the  Library  as  a  gift  from 
the  United  States  Government.  It  is  published  in  English  by  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service  as  a  daily  report,  and 
presents  summaries,  excerpts,  and  verbatim  texts  selected  from 
foreign  radio  broadcasts  and  press  transmissions.  A  logograph 
indicates  the  source  of  each  item.  Latin  America,  Europe  (west- 
ern and  eastern),  the  Near  East,  USSR,  and  the  Far  East  are 
included.  Opinions  on  the  United  States  are  specific  and  numer- 
ous. It  is  requested  on  the  cover  of  each  issue  that  "recipients 
make  no  mention  of  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service 
when  referring  by  quotation  or  otherwise  to  information  con- 
tained in  this  report."  These  reports  are  kept  in  the  Political 
Science  Seminar  and  arrive  about  two  weeks  or  less  after 
publication. 

2.  Newspapers. 

Our  foreign  newspapers  of  a  general  nature  include  the  follow- 
ing (we  note  their  frequency  and  the  approximate  date  of  arrival 
after  publication) : 

Carrefour.  Paris.  Weekly.  Two  weeks. 

Izvestiia.  Moscow.  Daily.  Four  to  nine  days. 

Manchester  Guardian  Weekly.  Air  mail  edition.  One  to  four  days. 

Le  Monde.  Paris.  Daily.  Two  weeks. 

77  Mondo.  Rome.  Weekly.  Two  weeks. 

Neue  ^jircher  J^eitung.  Zurich.  Daily.  Between  two  and  three 
weeks. 

Observer.  London.  Weekly.  One  month. 

Rheinischer  Merkur.  Cologne.  One  month  or  more. 

Tiesa.  Vilna.  Daily.  Two  to  four  weeks. 

Times.  London.  Daily.  Two  weeks. 

Times  Weekly  Review.  London.  Air  mail  edition.  One  to  four  days. 

Wiadomosci  (in  Polish).  London.  Weekly.  Less  than  two  weeks. 

Die  £eit.  Hamburg.  Weekly.  About  eight  days. 

Microfilm  editions  received  include: 
Carre/our.  Paris. 
El  Comer cio.  Lima. 
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Corriere  della  Sera.  Milan. 

Dawn.  Karachi. 

Ettela'at.  Tehran. 

Manchester  Guardian.  Manchester. 

Mainichi.  Tokyo. 

Le  Monde.  Paris. 

Pravda.  Moscow. 

Der  Tagesspiegel.  Berlin. 

Times  of  India.  Bombay. 

La  Vanguardia.  Barcelona. 

All  these  unfortunately  arrive  several  months  after  publication. 

Foreign  opinion  is  often  expressed  in  publications  generally 
termed  periodicals.  We  display  the  most  recent  issues  of  some 
such  publications  on  open  shelves.  We  list  a  small  selection  with 
their  approximate  date  of  arrival  after  publication: 

Economist.  London.  One  month. 

Illustrated  London  News.  Three  weeks. 

Paris  Match.  Two  weeks. 

Copies  of  the  Times  Weekly  Review  and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly  are  placed  on  the  open  newspaper  rack. 

In  addition  to  services,  newspapers  and  periodicals  mentioned, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Libraries  subscribe  to  the  Foreign 
Newspaper  Microfilm  Project  sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries.  This  Project  is  located  at  the  Midwest  Inter- 
library  Center  in  Chicago  and  will  lend,  to  subscribers,  microfilm 
copies  of  144  current  newspapers  from  92  different  countries.  The 
"bound  periodicals  file"  at  the  Periodical  Desk  contains  cards  for 
each  of  these  144  titles  explaining  their  availability. 

These  comparative  riches  are  for  the  most  part  untapped  by 
our  students  and  by  the  faculty.  From  experience  at  the  Periodical 
Desk  we  find  that  primarily  the  foreign  born  read  these  sources, 
and  these  users  belong  to  the  general  public  rather  than  to  the 
university  family.  No  doubt,  to  many  people  foreign  languages 
are  a  barrier.  It  could  also  be  possible  that  too  few  readers  know 
what  we  have.  It  would  be  interesting,  had  we  room,  to  display 
our  foreign  newspapers  on  open  racks.  Perhaps  the  demand 
would  increase,  and  we  could  justify  the  addition  of  more  air  mail 
editions  of  newspapers. 
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New  Lights  on  Henry  Needier 

E.  K.  Williams* 

A  LTHOUGH  it  has  been  some  forty  years  since  Professor 
£\,  C.  A.  Moore  called  attention  to  the  forgotten  eighteenth- 
century  writer  Henry  Needier,  no  modern  scholar,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  consult  the  first  edition  of 
Needler's  collected  works,  published  in  1724  six  years  after  his 
death.1  Moore  conjectured  that  for  political  or  religious  reasons 
the  edition  was  suppressed,  and  that  all  copies  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Last  summer,  however,  I  learned  that  there  are  available 
at  least  two  copies  of  this  obviously  rare  book,  one  in  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library,  and  one  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.2  The  discovery  of  these  volumes,  which  are  of 
considerable  bibliographical  interest,  offers  an  occasion  appro- 
priate for  examining  the  still  relatively  unexplored  riches  of 
Needler's  writings. 

No  one  would  pretend  that  Needier  is  a  major  eighteenth- 
century  writer.  He  is,  however,  in  a  position  rather  difficult  to 
classify,  for  he  is  a  twentieth-century  "find"  concerning  whom  we 
have  very  little  accumulated  opinion  and  information.  There  is 
no  Johnsonian  comment  to  appeal  to,  no  article  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  to  build  upon — not  even  a  nineteenth- 
century  prejudice  to  quarrel  with!  Because  he  has  been  redis- 
covered only  recently,  and  because  his  writings  have  not  been 
readily  accessible,  there  have  been  scant  opportunities  for  discus- 
sion of  his  merits.  Scholarly  treatment  of  him  to  date  has  been 
incidental  and  oblique;  he  has  served  to  exemplify  a  stage  in  the 
influence  of  Newton  or  of  Shaftesbury,  but  he  has  not  received 
the  kind  of  direct  attention  he  deserves.  In  the  present  essay, 
therefore,  I  shall  point  out  those  areas  in  which  Needier  has 
claims  upon  present-day  scholarship.  I  believe  that  the  most 
profitable  studies  will  need  to  uncover  the  basic  facts  of  his  life, 
examine  the  bibliographical  problems  of  his  first  edition,  and 
clarify  the  literary  and  historical  value  of  his  writings.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  article  is  to  summarize  what  is  now  known  under 

*  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
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these  three  headings,  to  add  findings  of  my  own  where  possible, 
and  to  indicate  the  specific  nature  of  new  problems  that  have 
arisen. 

I 

Henry  Needier  (1690-1718)  must  be  classified  among  the 
writers  who  died  long  before  achieving  full  mastery  of  their 
powers.  His  life  story,  briefly  sketched  by  the  editor  of  his  works, 
and  enriched  by  his  own  letters,  is  just  clearly  enough  outlined 
to  enable  us  to  recognize  its  pathos.  Many  important  facts  remain 
obscure,  however.  We  know  that  he  was  born  in  Surrey,  and 
educated  at  Reygate,  a  private  school,  until  1705.  In  1708  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  British  Navy  Office,  and  he  held  this 
position  until  his  death,  ten  years  later.  He  was  thus  a  non- 
university  man;  but,  his  friend  and  biographer  William  Dun- 
combe  tells  us,  he  found  helpful  acquaintances  from  whom  he 
borrowed  books: 

He  apply'd  himself,  at  his  Intervals  of  Leisure,  to  reading  the  Classicks, 
and  to  the  Study  of  Logick,  Metaphysicks,  and  the  Mathematicks,  with 
which  last  he  was  peculiarly  delighted;  And  in  a  few  Years,  by  the  Force 
of  his  own  happy  Genius  and  assiduous  Industry,  without  the  Assistance 
of  any  Master,  he  acquir'd  a  considerable  Knowledge  in  the  most 
difficult  Branches  of  those  useful  and  entertaining  Studies  (p.  vi).3 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Needier  had 
completed  the  greater  part  of  the  poems,  essays,  and  letters  that 
were  eventually  published  in  his  collected  works;  he  had  done  all 
this  while  carrying  on  his  regular  clerical  duties,  and  continually 
expanding  his  sphere  of  knowledge.  But  in  1711  a  debilitating 
illness  began  to  afflict  him.  He  started  to  complain  of  headaches 
that  left  him  almost  helpless,  and  by  1714  his  creative  flow  had 
apparently  stopped  altogether.  Ten  months  before  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  was  in  such  a  pitiable  state  that  one  of  his  friends  wrote 
of  him  as  though  he  were  already  dead : 

The  Idea  of  our  unfortunate  Friend,  among  a  Variety  of  melancholy 
Objects,  offer'd  itself  to  my  Thoughts;  whom  I  was  always  wont  to 
think  of,  with  extreme  Pleasure;  but  now,  O  sad  Vicissitude!  can  never 
remember  without  the  utmost  Anguish  of  Heart.4 

One  quite  clear  and  rational  letter  in  Needler's  works  indicates 
that  eighteen  months  before  his  death  he  was  far  from  being 
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incapacitated.  However,  a  comment  of  Duncombe's  suggests  that 
Needler's  last  days  were  mentally  clouded: 

By  so  close  an  Application,  he  contracted  a  violent  Pain  in  his  Head, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  best  Advice,  daily  increas'd.  This,  and  other 
unfortunate  Circumstances  concurring,  so  deeply  affected  him;  who 
besides  had  even  in  his  Constitution  a  strong  Tincture  of  Melancholy; 
that  he  was  at  last  brought  under  an  almost  total  Suspension  of  Reason 
(p.  vi). 

Duncombe's  opinion  of  the  cause  of  Needler's  illness  led  him  to 
a  Rousseau-like  moral  conclusion  concerning  the  dangers  of 
bookishness : 

The  Reflection  on  Mr.  Needier"1?,  unhappy  Fate  may  be  a  Warning  to 
others,  not  to  indulge  themselves  with  too  much  Eagerness  even  in  the 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  it-self;  but  sometimes  to  unbend  their  Minds  by 
innocent  Amusements;  considering  that  this  World  is  design'd  for  Ac- 
tion, rather  than  Speculation  (p.  xiv). 

But  the  most  casual  reader  of  Needler's  own  letters  will  perceive 
that  Duncombe's  sermonizing  zeal  has  oversimplified  the  case; 
Needier  regarded  himself  as  a  misplaced  and  more  than  slightly 
homesick  country  boy,  confined  to  daily  chores  he  disliked  in  a 
city  atmosphere  he  detested.  His  love  of  "innocent  amusements" 
is  attested  by  his  poem,  "Of  the  Seasons  Proper  for  Angling" 
(pp.  38-39),  and  his  declared  attitude  toward  learning  is  a  good 
deal  less  Faustian  than  Duncombe  would  imply. 

I  have  no  Ambition  but  to  be  Master  of  my-self;  nor  am  I  so  desirous 
to  fill  my  Bags  with  Gold,  as  to  enrich  my  Mind  with  Knowledge  and 
Virtue;  nor  do  I  think  any  Pleasures  so  valuable,  as  those  of  Innocence 
and  Tranquility  (p.  220). 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  and  in  spite  of  Needler's  yearning 
for  tranquility,  obvious  mental  stresses  are  revealed  in  his  writing. 
There  were  deep,  serious  ideological  conflicts  that  may  have 
hastened  the  trend  toward  some  sort  of  nervous  breakdown.  But 
it  is  too  soon  to  postulate  that  these  disturbances  were  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  his  physical  wretchedness;  one  can  only  say 
that  they  are  part  of  a  pattern  that  needs  to  be  specified  more 
accurately.  Our  biographical  information  is  too  sketchy;  we  do 
not  know  what  really  happened  to  Needier,  physically  or  men- 
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tally.  A  more  exact  understanding  of  his  life  story  may  perhaps 
illuminate  our  knowledge  of  the  stresses  upon  other  writers  of  the 
period. 

II 

When  we  compare  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Needler's 
works  we  gain  some  insight  into  Duncombe's  editorial  proce- 
dures. We  see  that  he  was  apparently  a  painstaking  worker,  but 
one  with  some  talent  for  inadvertencies.  One  illustration  of  these 
tendencies  can  be  found  in  his  explanation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  task  of  editing  fell  upon  him.  He  had  asked  Jabez  Hughes  to 
edit  Needler's  manuscripts,  Duncombe  tells  us,  but  Hughes  did 
not  comply  because  he  was  "otherwise  engag'd" — according  to 
the  second  edition.  In  the  1724  edition,  Duncombe  says  that 
Hughes  was  "engag'd  in  a  Work  of  greater  Importance"  (p.  x). 
Most  revisions  are  concerned  with  such  editorial  superstructure 
as  prefatory  material  and  notes,  however,  rather  than  with  the 
text  itself.  In  addition  to  his  correction  of  infelicitous  remarks  in 
the  introduction,  Duncombe  altered  his  dedication  somewhat, 
and  liberally  sprinkled  Needler's  pages  with  parallel  passages 
drawn  largely  from  Shaftesbury.  Since  the  text  itself  is  substan- 
tially unchanged,  it  would  at  first  appear  that  the  1724  edition 
contributes  little  of  fresh  interest. 

But  when  we  closely  examine  the  first  edition,  we  discover  in 
both  the  Folger  and  the  Pennsylvania  volumes  an  irregularity 
which  brings  a  gleam  to  the  bibliographer's  eye:  a  cancel  that 
replaces  the  last  five  leaves  in  part  one  of  the  book  (the  poetry 
section).  For  clarity's  sake  I  shall,  at  this  point,  offer  a  description 
of  the  first  edition: 

Title  page:  [double  ruled  border]  THE/WORKS/OF/ Mr._  HENRY 
NEEDLER./[line]  Nemo  parum  diu  vixit,  qui  Virtutis  perjectae/perfecto 
functus  est  munere. /Cicero  de  contemnenda  Morte./[line]  [printer's  de- 
sign] [line]  LONDON: /Printed  for  J.  WATTS,  at  the  Printing-Office/ 
in  Wild-Court  near  Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields. /[short  line]  M  DCC  XXIV. 

Collation:  A8  a2  B-D8  E8  (-E6-8  +  x4  +  2xl)  F8  (-Fl,2)  G-X8. 

Note:  x4  signed  'F,'  2xl  signed  'F2'.5 

The  three  poems  included  in  the  cancel  are  "An  Ejaculation" 
(a  brief  religious  poem),  an  occasional  piece  "To  Mr.  Jabez 
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Hughes,"  on  his  translations  of  Claudian  and  Lucius,  and  the 
much-discussed  "A  Vernal  Hymn  in  Praise  of  the  Creator."  We 
must  now  suspect  that  the  present  texts  of  these  poems  differ  from 
Needler's  original  manuscripts.  Some  possible  credence  must  be 
allowed  to  Professor  Moore's  suggestion  that  Needler's  work  was 
too  radical  to  be  accepted  in  1724.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
Duncombe,  fearing  repercussions  from  allowing  certain  lines  to 
appear  in  print,  decided  at  the  last  moment  before  publication  to 
make  prudent  modifications.  Because  Duncombe  inscribed  his 
book  to  the  powerful  Lord  Carteret  (later  Granville),  he  may 
very  well  have  wished  to  exercise  particular  caution.  We  know 
too,  from  the  treatment  of  one  of  Pope's  letters,  that  he  may  have 
been  capable  of  making  arbitrary  and  unmarked  deletions  in  his 
text.6 

The  amount  of  white  space  at  the  end  of  the  cancel  suggests 
that  material  could  either  have  been  deleted  or  added.  It  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  hypothesis  that  an  entire  poem  has  been 
involved  in  the  change.  The  points  of  evidence  for  this  hypothesis 
are  as  follows: 

1 .  On  E5V,  the  last  leaf  preceding  the  cancel,  there  is  the  catch- 
word "To."  The  first  poem  in  the  cancel,  however,  is  "An  Ejacu- 
lation," a  ten-line  poem.  The  second  poem  in  the  cancel  is 
addressed  "To  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes."  Therefore  it  seems  possible 
that  "An  Ejaculation"  could  have  been  inserted  at  the  last 
minute  so  as  to  precede  "To  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes." 

2.  In  the  first  edition,  there  is  the  prefatory  remark,  "It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  one  fine  Poem,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  another  Hand,  is  here  restor'd  to  its  Genuine  Author"  (p. 
ix,  A5).  This  remark  is  deleted  in  the  second  edition. 

The  notion  does  at  first  seem  plausible  that  "An  Ejaculation" 
is  the  poem  added  to  the  cancel.  This  suggestion,  however,  can- 
not be  accepted  as  a  full  explanation  of  the  cancel  without  further 
conjecturing;  it  is  necessary  to  explain  why  the  poem  was  printed 
on  E6,  and  why  it  was  not  simply  added  to  F2V.  If  some  readjust- 
ment of  space  had  been  necessary,  it  could  have  been  done 
more  simply  and  inexpensively  by  cancelling  and  reprinting  the 
text  of  F2.  Why  was  there  such  prodigality  in  reprinting  five 
leaves? 
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It  therefore  seems  necessary  to  allow  the  alternate  possibility 
that  a  poem  had  to  be  deleted — a  poem  just  preceding  "An 
Ejaculation."  If  such  a  poem  existed,  its  title  must  have  begun 
with  the  word  To.  Had  a  poem  been  printed  on  E6  that  Needier 
had  not  actually  written,  let  us  suppose,  the  printer  would  have 
little  choice  as  to  how  to  make  corrections:  he  could  reprint  E8 
or  he  could  begin  a  cancel  on  E6.  In  support  of  this  notion,  we 
see  that  gathering  A,  which  contains  the  editorial  claim  to  fresh 
discovery,  was  quite  possibly  printed  before  the  cancel  was,  and  in 
the  subsequent  edition  the  claim  is  withdrawn. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  explanations  are  somewhat  labored,  and 
we  must  leave  a  fully  satisfactory  solution  to  future  scholarship, 
cautioning  nevertheless  in  Needler's  own  words:  "Another  .  .  . 
property  of  probability  is;  that,  as  it  is  capable  of  diminishing  in 
infinitum,  without  ever  totally  vanishing;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  capable  of  increasing  by  infinite  degrees,  without  ever  arriv- 
ing at  absolute  certainty."7 

Ill 

Soon  after  Professor  Moore  brought  him  out  of  oblivion  in 
1916,  Needier  became  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
The  chief  question  (to  oversimplify  somewhat)  was  whether 
Needler's  thinking  primarily  represented  an  early  phase  of 
Shaftesbury's  or  of  Newton's  influence.8  Professor  Hoxie  Neale 
Fairchild  has  settled  the  question  by  indicating  ways  in  which 
Needier  shows  both  influences;  and  Fairchild  has  further  identi- 
fied Needier  as  one  of  an  interesting  group  of  pre-sentimentalists, 
Whig  in  political  sympathies,  in  religious  interests  distinctly 
"low  church"  if  not  outright  dissenter.9  The  group  represented  by 
Needier,  Fairchild  further  demonstrates,  also  reveals  a  very  early 
outcropping  of  romantic  tendencies. 

Thus  neatly  placed  historically,  Needier  would  not  appear  to 
require  any  further  reconsideration.  But  after  looking  over  the 
writings,  I  find  it  necessary  to  suggest  that  this  author's  unique 
value  still  has  not  been  stated  with  sufficient  clarity  and  emphasis. 
It  is  not  that  his  literary  merits  are  greater  than  has  hitherto  been 
recognized,  but  that  there  is  a  stronger,  more  direct,  and  more 
violent  clash  of  ideas  in  his  writings  than  has  been  fully  observed. 
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If  Needier  were  merely  a  confused  young  man  who  was  bewil- 
dered by  the  varied  ideological  currents  of  his  world,  he  would 
not  have  much  to  offer  us;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  acumen.  Judging  by  the  evidence  of  the  letters  to 
and  concerning  Needier  by  his  friends,  I  conclude  that  this  man 
had  won  respect  for  his  ability  to  reason  impartially  and  accu- 
rately, and  to  penetrate  quickly  to  the  heart  of  an  argument.10 
In  short,  though  he  was  not  sufficiently  mature  to  establish  an 
independent  system  of  thought,  or  even  to  synthesize  the  con- 
flicting assumptions  of  his  day,  he  was  brilliant  enough  to  brush 
aside  irrelevancies,  and  to  clarify  some  of  the  issues  that  puzzled 
his  contemporaries.  His  own  unresolved  inconsistencies  are  likely 
to  be  inherent  in  fundamental  problems  of  his  age.  If  my  inter- 
pretation is  valid,  his  writings  will  offer  important  historical 
insight  into,  and  sympathy  with,  his  times. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  conflict  that 
Needier  reveals.  The  tension  between  "romantic"  and  "scien- 
tific" views  of  human  phenomena  is  neatly  exemplified  in  two 
poems  concerning  sleep;  these  stand  back  to  back,  on  pages  17 
and  18  of  the  first  edition.  The  first  of  these  is  an  apostrophe  in 
eighteenth-century  terms  to  that  which  knits  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care,  which  releases  the  "wakeful  soul"  to  range  over  the 
pole,  and  visit  the  stars.  Wafted  by  sleep,  the  poet  says, 

to  happier  Climes  I  stray, 
With  purple  Spring  and  verd'rous  Beauty,  gay; 
Where  lightly  skimming  thro'  mild  Air,  I  rove 
O'er  the  green  Meadows  and  enchanted  Grove. 

If  the  second  poem  continued  in  this  insipidly  conventional  vein, 
we  should  very  quickly  lay  Needier  aside.  But  his  second  poem  is 
astonishingly  different.  It  is  a  pointed  instrument  for  puncturing 
its  predecessor.  For  in  this  second  effort,  Needier  analyzes  dreams 
as  inferior  thoughts,  mechanically  produced,  which  have  abso- 
lutely no  significance.  They  do  not  carry  divine  messages, 
Needier  asserts,  nor  do  they  portend  good  or  ill,  or  even  any  hint 
of  the  future, 

But  from  our  waking  Thoughts  mechanically  flow. 
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"The  bright  Ideas  of  the  conscious  Mind,"  Needier  says,  become 
conjoined  with  the  motions  of  the  "liquid  spirit'ous  Train";  when 
one  sleeps,  these  liquids 

Thro'  beaten  Paths  their  wand'ring  Courses  take 
And  Images  confus'd  of  things  awake. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  poems  more  at  cross  purposes: 
in  one  the  poet's  dream  is  glorified  as  superior  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  in  the  other  the  dream  is  dismissed  as  a  totally  unim- 
portant aftermath  of  conscious  thought.  And  these  two  attitudes, 
I  would  suggest,  represent  contemporary  extremes  of  "scientific" 
and  "non-scientific"  evaluations.  Probably  no  living  writer  of  the 
time,  offering  his  own  work  for  publication,  would  allow  himself 
to  reveal  such  inconsistency;  the  choice  of  exhibits  was  not 
Needler's,  but  Duncombe's.  Had  Needier  lived  long  enough  to 
link  or  reconcile  these  two  extremes,  his  sardonic  qualities  would 
surely  have  approached  Swift's.  He  was  not  capable  of  writing 
such  wonderfully  ambivalent  lines  as  Pope's  on  man — 

Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all.11 

Yet  the  youthful  Needier  was  approaching  this  complex  attitude. 
In  some  passages  he  referred  to  man  as  the  "Prince  of  Animals, 
Lord  of  the  lower  World"  (p.  101);  and  elsewhere  as  the  race  of 
insects  who  inhabit  an  atom  "Swimming  among  Myriads  of 
others  in  the  liquid  AEther"  (p.  298). 

His  cleavage  of  attitudes  is  shown  clearly  in  religious  issues. 
While  a  full  analysis  of  his  religious  beliefs  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  some  exposition  of  them  is  necessary  here ;  for  they  are 
not  only  crucial  in  Needler's  own  thinking — they  demonstrate 
what  may  be  typical  and  virtually  insurmountable  intellectual 
problems  of  his  age.  Basically,  Needier  was  not  unsympathetic 
toward  the  natural  religion  of  Deism.  In  one  interesting  letter 
answering  a  friend's  inquiry,  Needier  expresses  the  judgment  that 
if  deists  accumulate  in  any  locality,  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
attend  regular  church  services  of  their  own;  for  the  neglect  of  all 
open  worship  of  God  tends  toward  destruction  of,  or  danger  to,  the 
public  welfare;  but 
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if  we  suppose  only  One,  or  a  few  Deists,  or  of  any  other  Sect,  in  a  King- 
dom, it  is  impossible  indeed  they  shou'd  worship  God  publickly,  except 
they  join  themselves  to  other  Congregations;  but  then  the  Reason  of 
their  so  doing  ceases,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  so  inconsider- 
able a  Number  can  have  any  ill  Influence  on  the  Minds  of  the  People 
(p.  125,  letter  of  14  Oct.  1709). 

Needier  understood  the  deistic  position  very  well,  as  his  definition 
(p.  124)  indicates.  The  chief  ideological  objection  to  this  form  of 
natural  religion,  for  him,  was  that  it  separated  too  sharply  the 
author  of  creation  and  his  handiwork,  and  it  supposed  that  the 
world  could  continue  in  motion  as  a  gigantic  machine,  once  the 
initial  operating  impulse  had  been  bestowed.  Although  the  think- 
ers who  hold  such  false  notions 

cannot  but  acknowledge  the  Necessity  of  a  first  Mover  unmov'd,  to 
cause  Matter  to  begin  to  move;  of  some  Immaterial  Being  to  give  the 
first  Turn  (as  it  were)  to  Nature's  Wheel;  yet  they  fancy  that  when  'tis 
once  set  a  going,  it  can  continue  to  move  well  enough  of  it  self,  by  Bodies 
communicating  their  Motion  successively  to  one  another  as  they  meet. 
So  that  they  fall  into  the  same  Error  in  relation  to  the  Motion  of  Matter, 
as  they  do  in  regard  to  the  Existence  of  Creatures;  falsely  imagining, 
that  tho'  the  one  cannot  begin  to  move,  nor  the  others  to  exist  of  them- 
selves, yet  that,  when  they  have  been  once  put  into  Motion  and 
Existence,  they  can  continue  therein  without  any  external  Aid  (pp. 
191-92,  letter  of  11  Aug.,  1711). 

While  the  weight  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  and  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's opinions  seemed  to  him  to  lend  themselves  to  the  notion, 
Needier  could  not  accept  the  idea  of  world-as-machine  (see  pp. 
211-12,  letter  of  2  Sept.  1711). 

Thus  Professor  Drennon  has  rightly  taken  issue  with  Moore  in 
denying  that  Needier  was  a  Deist.12  But  what  Drennon  did  not 
make  clear  is  that  it  was  on  this  very  issue  that  Needier  separated 
himself  from  Newton  as  well.  He  accepted  just  one-half  of  New- 
ton's law  of  inertia.  It  will  do  to  say  that  matter  which  is  at  rest 
will  remain  at  rest  until  some  external  force  sets  it  in  motion;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  law,  that  moving  matter  will  continue  in  the 
same  direction  unless  affected  by  some  outside  force,  is  what 
Needier  repeatedly,  stubbornly,  categorically  denied.  He  denied 
it  in  spite  of  the  learned  authorities  who  upheld  the  principle,  and 
in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  his  friends:13 
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I  have  demonstrated  (upon  Supposition  of  Matter's  being  inactive,  and 
uncapable  of  moving  it  self,)  that  no  Body,  having  been  put  into  Mo- 
tion, will  continue  to  move  one  Moment  longer,  than  the  Action  of  the 
moving  Power  is  actually  apply'd  to  it  (p.  209,  letter  of  2  Sept.  1711). 

The  religious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are: 

It  follows,  that  all  the  Planets  owe  their  Motions  to  the  Constant  and 
Never-ceasing  Action  of  God,  or  at  least  of  some  Immaterial  Being; 
which  being  remov'd  but  for  one  Moment,  they  wou'd  immediately 
stop  their  Courses  (p.  212). 

So  that,  according  to  my  Notions,  Preservation  may  in  a  Sense  be  called 
a  continual  Creation,  forasmuch  as  a  Creature  is  preserv'd  in  Being  by 
the  Continuance  of  the  same  numerical  Act,  whereby  it  was  created  or 
caus'd  at  first  to  Be,  co-existing  along  with  it  thro'  all  the  successive 
Moments  of  its  Duration  (p.  239). 

Should  He,  but  for  One  Moment,  withdraw  his  All-supporting  Arm, 
Universal  Nature  wou'd  sink  into  Nothing  (p.  171;  see  also  p.  189). 

The  pious  position  assumed  here  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
volved. Although  Needier  insists  upon  regarding  God  as  the 
direct  source  of  all  motion,  he  maintains  that  man  is  a  free  agent, 
capable  of  independent  good  and  evil  actions  (pp.  165  and  293). 
He  argues  moreover  that  nature  proceeds  by  fixed,  general,  in- 
violable laws  (p.  213);  and  yet  we  find  him  setting  this  thesis 
aside  in  favor  of  Christian  doctrine;  witness  such  a  poem  as  "On 
the  Prodigies,  which  attended  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Crucifixion": 

The  sickly  Sun,  grown  Dim  with  pale  Affright, 
Refuses  to  dispense  his  wonted  Light, 
And  threatens  to  the  World  an  Everlasting  Night! 
No  Beam  of  Glory  now  his  Head  adorns, 
In  sable  Shades  his  Maker's  Death  he  mourns; 
To  such  a  Deed,  he  dares  not  lend  a  Ray, 
But  turns,  Aghast,  his  lucid  Eye  away. 
This  strange  Eclipse,  against  Heav'n's  sacred  Laws, 
Astronomers  admire,  but  little  dream  the  Cause  (pp.  57-58). 

When  we  see  such  sharply  antagonistic  ideas  impinging  upon 
one  another  in  Needler's  mind,  we  do  not  wonder  that  "he  was 
at  last  brought  under  an  almost  total  Suspension  of  Reason."  His 
passionate  attempt  to  accept  and  to  reconcile  the  science  and  the 
religion  of  his  day  would  appear  to  have  been  too  much  for  him; 
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whether  or  not  we  can  say  that  the  strain  of  intellectual  conflicts 
hastened  his  death,  he  reveals  with  great  clarity  the  deep  inner 
struggles  of  his  period. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  mused  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of 
human  happiness.  The  basic  axioms  with  which  he  worked  were 
primarily  derived  from  the  physico-theologians,  and  their  analy- 
sis of  the  "great  chain  of  being."  According  to  such  thinkers  as 
John  Ray,  William  Derham,  and  Thomas  Robinson,  for  ex- 
ample, every  creature's  happiness  may  be  determined  by  the 
answer  to  the  question:  To  what  extent  are  its  desires  satisfied? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  in  turn,  depended  on  three  addi- 
tional inquiries:  With  what  desires  has  a  creature  originally  been 
endowed?  Has  it  been  given  powers  that  allow  it  to  achieve  these 
wishes?  Has  it  been  placed  in  a  sphere  of  life  where  the  object  of 
its  wish  exists?14  One  great  burden  even  in  the  teachings  of 
Archbishop  John  Tillotson,  for  example,  was  that  a  divine  power 
has  so  arranged  the  animal  kingdom  that  all  creatures,  great  and 
small,  can  find  happiness: 

God  hath  taken  care  to  satisfy  the  several  appetites  and  inclinations 
which  he  hath  planted  in  them  [the  creatures] ;  and  according  as  nature 
hath  enlarged  their  desires  and  capacities,  so  he  enlargeth  his  bounty 
towards  them;  "he  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing."  God  doth  not  immediately  bring  meat  to  the  creatures 
when  they  are  hungry;  but  it  is  near  to  them,  commonly  in  the  elements 
wherein  they  are  bred,  or  within  their  reach,  and  he  hath  planted 
inclinations  in  them  to  hunt  after  it,  and  to  lead  and  direct  them  to  it, 
and  to  encourage  self-preservation,  and  to  oblige  and  instigate  them  to 
it;  and  that  they  might  not  be  melancholy  and  weary  of  life,  he  hath  so 
ordered  the  nature  of  living  creatures,  that  hunger  and  thirst  are  most 
implacable  desires,  exceeding  painful,  and  even  intolerable;  and  like- 
wise that  the  satisfaction  of  these  appetites  should  be  a  mighty  pleasure 
to  them.15 

In  his  early  years,  Needier  himself  stated  the  notion  with 
conciseness: 

By  Thee,  the  Brutal  Kind  are  taught  to  chuse 
Their  proper  Good,  and  Noxious  things  refuse; 
Hence  each  conforms  his  Actions  to  his  Place, 
Knows  to  preserve  his  Life,  and  propagate  his  Race 

("Vernal  Hymn,"  p.  67). 
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But  the  question  remained,  what  of  man  himself?  Can  he  be 
said  to  have  earthly  happiness?  It  was  just  on  this  point  that  divi- 
sion of  thought  occurred.  One  orthodox  view  was  that  man's 
deepest  longing  was  for  immortal  blessedness;  therefore  man  must 
expect  to  be  miserable  and  perplexed  during  his  mortal  life.  This 
was  the  expressed  view  of  James  Thomson.16  The  question  was 
made  much  more  complex  by  the  doctrine  of  the  elect.  Granting 
that  the  blessed  may  achieve  immortal  bliss,  and  satisfy  the 
longing  implanted  in  them  by  the  creator,  what  of  the  damned? 
They  may  indeed  be  the  most  miserable  oi  reatures,  for  they 
alone  may  be  tormented  forever  by  a  longi  ig  that  cannot  be 
obtained. 

Pope  alluded  to  this  whole  problem  in  his  Essay  on  Man.  He 
endorsed  the  physico-theological  view  of  the  happiness  of  crea- 
tures in  the  lines, 

God,  in  the  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds.17 

And  he  expressed  his  contempt  for  those  who 

Yet  cry,  if  Man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust  (I,  118). 

But  the  difficulty  nevertheless  existed.  In  one  attempt  to  solve 
it,  Archbishop  William  King  lent  his  prestige  to  the  belief  that 
even  in  this  life,  both  the  elect  and  the  damned  may  find  more 
happiness  than  unhappiness.18  And,  judging  from  Hume's  com- 
ment a  half-century  later,  King  must  have  et  the  pattern  for 
theologians: 

Formerly  it  was  a  most  popular  theological  topic  to  maintain,  that 
human  life  was  vanity  and  misery,  and  to  exaggerate  all  the  ills  and 
pains,  which  are  incident  to  men.  But  of  late  years,  divines,  we  find, 
begin  to  retract  this  position,  and  maintain,  though  still  with  some 
hesitation,  that  there  are  more  goods  than  evils,  more  pleasures  than 
pains,  even  in  this  life.19 

Needier,  however,  like  Thomson,  consistently  rejected  what 
seemed  to  him  impious  palliatives.  He  even  demurred  at  some 
features  of  Addison's  famous  Spectator  paper  number  111,  on  the 
progress  of  the  soul — according  to  which  the  soul's  constantly 
expanding  desires  would  continually  elevate  it  on  the  "chain  of 
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being."  In  a  fascinating  essay  on  Addison's  paper,  Needier 
offered  an  alternative  hypothesis  of  limited  progress,  and  was 
careful  to  restrict  his  remarks  to  beatified  spirits  (pp.  83-94). 
Concerning  the  human  earthly  state  in  general,  Needier  never 
attempted  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  a  condition  of  trial  and 
sometimes  of  torment,  interspersed  only  rarely  by  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  happiness.  This,  in  fact,  was  his  final  recorded  thought. 
In  the  single  piece  of  work  that  is  dated  later  than  1714  he  writes: 

I  return'd  home  aelancholy  and  disappointed,  reflecting  upon  the 
Imperfection  and  1  Tncertainty  of  all  earthly  Happiness.  How  many 
Advantages  (said  I  to  myself,)  must  concur  in  a  single  Person,  to  render 
him  compleatly  happy?  Nature,  Virtue  and  Fortune  must  each  con- 
tribute their  Share;  and  if  any  one  of  these  fails  to  bring  in  its  Quota,  his 
Happiness  is  Lame  and  Imperfect.  And  how  rarely  do  we  find  them  all 
conspiring  to  favour  the  same  Person?  Suppose  him  endu'd  by  Nature, 
with  a  clear  Understanding;  by  the  Principles  of  Virtue,  with  Piety, 
Justice,  and  the  most  improv'd  Humanity;  possess'd  of  the  Esteem  and 
Love  of  all  that  know  him;  yet  {{Health  be  wanting;  if  a  Fever  revel  in  his 
Veins  and  exhale  his  Spirits,  how  little  Taste  or  Enjoyment  can  he  have 
of  all  the  rest?  The  Stoicks  indeed  thought  Virtue  alone  sufficient  to 
Happiness;  and  thence  concluded,  That  since  it  is  in  Every  Man's  Power 
to  be  Virtuous,  it  is  also  in  Every  Man's  Power  to  be  Happy.  But  alas ! 
every  Day's  Experience  too  clearly  proves  the  Vanity  of  this  Notion. 
Human  Life  is  liable  to  many  Miseries,  which  all  our  Virtue  and 
Prudence  can  neither  prevent  nor  remedy.  They  may,  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  contribute  to  support  and  buoy  us  up  under  these  fatal  Calam- 
ities; but  to  remove  'em  entirely,  is  beyond  their  Power  (pp.  318-319, 
letter  of  15  June,  1217). 

In  expressing  these  views,  and  in  setting  his  mind  against  the 
wave  of  optimistic  thought  that  was  to  dominate  England  for  the 
next  few  decades,  Needier  established  some  kinship  with  such 
writers  as  Samuel  Johnson  and  David  Hume.  Indeed  there  are 
passages  in  Needler's  works  that  will  strike  the  reader  by  their 
resemblance  to  Johnson's  Rasselas.20  To  the  letter  I  have  just 
quoted  a  final  sentence  could  be  added  by  Hume,  which  per- 
fectly summarizes  the  meaning: 

All  the  goods  of  life  united  would  not  make  a  very  happy  man:  but  all 
the  ills  united  would  make  a  wretch  indeed;  and  any  one  of  them  almost 
(and  who  can  be  free  from  every  one),  nay  often  the  absence  of  one  good 
(and  who  can  possess  all),  is  sufficient  to  render  life  ineligible.21 
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On  pages  170-172  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  copy  of 
Needler's  works  there  is  a  partially  legible  comment,  apparently 
written  in  mid-eighteenth  century  by  a  well-educated  reader;  this 
individual  calls  attention  to  a  resemblance  between  William 
Hervey's  "Contemplation  of  the  Starry  Heavens"  and  a  passage 
marked  in  Needier.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  less  willing  than  this 
reader  to  establish  a  link  between  the  necrophile  Hervey  and  his 
melancholy  young  predecessor.  The  two  may  have  been  equals 
in  piety;  but  for  an  unflinching,  unhistrionic  intellectualism,  the 
advantage  must  certainly  go  to  Needier.22 

NOTES 

1.  See  Moore's  "Shaftesbury  and  the  Ethical  Poets  in  England,  1700- 
1760,"  PMLA,  XXXI  (1916),  277  f.  The  later  editions  of  Needler's 
works,  which  appeared  in  1728  and  in  1735,  are  rare  but  not  diffi- 
cult to  locate.  Watt,  Lowndes,  and  Nichols  all  knew  of  the  first 
edition,  but  supplied  no  detailed  information  concerning  it. 

2.  The  Folger  copy  apparently  passed  through  the  Pearson  and  the 
Boucher  private  libraries,  and  was  acquired  in  1910  from  the  firm 
of  Pickering  and  Chatto.  I  have  not  attempted  to  trace  the  itinerary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  copy,  but  it  possesses  a  buried  bookplate  that 
will  no  doubt  offer  an  important  link  in  its  history. 

3.  All  quotations  from  Needler's  works  are  taken  from  the  1724 
edition. 

4.  "Introduction,"  p.  x.  William  Duncombe  here  quotes  his  own  letter 
to  Jabez  Hughes.  It  is  dated  24  Feb.  1717.  But  the  copy  of  this 
letter  that  appears  in  Letters  by  Several  Eminent  Persons  Deceased,  ed. 
John  Duncombe  (London,  1773),  I,  180-185,  is  dated  24  Feb. 
1717/18.  Needier  died  21  Dec.  1718. 

The  John  Duncombe  collection  of  letters  contains  other  impor- 
tant Needier  materials;  Louis  I.  Bred  void  first  called  attention  to 
these  in  PQ,  XIV(1935),  176. 

5.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Giles  Dawson  for  generous  help  in  collating 
the  texts.  Dr.  Dawson  further  points  out  that,  on  the  evidence  of 
offsetting,  we  may  judge  that  the  cancels  were  added  after  the  un- 
corrected sheets  had  been  pressed. 

6.  See  The  Correspondence  of  Alexander  Pope,  ed.  George  Sherburn  (Ox- 
ford, 1956),  vol.  Ill,  p.  441,  n.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  mis- 
editing  of  the  letter  was  done  by  William  Duncombe  or  his  son 
John. 
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7.  Letters  by  Several  Eminent  Persons  Deceased,  vol.  I,  p.  92. 

8.  See  Herbert  Drennon,  "Henry  Needier  and  Shaftesbury,"  PMLA, 
XLVI  (1931),  1095-1106;  PQ,,  XIV  (1935),  176;  Alfred  O.  Aid- 
ridge,  "Henry  Needler's  Knowledge  of  Shaftesbury,"  MLN,  LXII 
(1947),  264-267. 

9.  See  his  Religious  Trends  in  English  Poetry  (New  York,  1939-57), 
vol.  I,  pp.  254-260,  262,  393,  481,  512,  567.  Fairchild  very  per- 
ceptively characterizes  Needier  as  "a  spirit  haunted  by  a  desire  to 
unite  the  abstract  and  the  concrete." 

10.  See  also  the  high  praise  given  him  by  near-contemporaries  in 
Theophilus  Cibber's  An  Account  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (London,  1753),  vol.  IV,  p.  24. 

11.  An  Essay  on  Man,  ed.  Maynard  Mack  (New  Haven,  1951),  Epistle  ii, 
1.  10. 

12.  In  "Needier  and  Shaftesbury,"  pp.  1095  ff. 

13.  See  pp.  166-174;  180-186;  189-193;  208-210;  234-256.  Letters 
10-18. 

14.  See,  e.g.,  John  Ray,  The  Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation,  8th  ed.  (London,  1722),  pp.  205-208;  Thomas  Robinson, 
New  Observations  on  this  World  of  Life  (London,  1696),  p.  142; 
William  Derham,  Physico-Theology  (London,  1798),  vol.  II,  p.  135. 
The  subject  covered  in  the  next  few  paragraphs  has  been  developed 
in  considerably  greater  detail  in  chapter  V  of  my  1956  Cornell  Uni- 
versity dissertation,  The  Decline  of  Optimism  in  Eighteenth-Century 
England.  See  University  Microfilms  56-3903. 

15.  Posthumous  Sermons,  ed.  Ralph  Barker  (London,  1695-1704),  vol. 
VIII,  pp.  3543-3544. 

16.  See,  e.g.,  "Winter,"  11.  1052-1069,  in  Complete  Poetical  Works,  ed. 
J.  Logie  Robinson  (Oxford,  1908). 

17.  Epistle  hi,  11.  109-110.  Cf.  i,  178-185. 

18.  See  his  "Divine  Predestination  and  Foreknowledge,  consistent  with 
the  Freedom  of  Man's  Will,"  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House 
of  Lords  on  May  15,  1709,  re-published  in  An  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  ed.  Edmund  Law  (London,  1732),  vol.  II. 

19.  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion,  ed.  Norman  Kemp  Smith,  2nd 
ed.  (N.  Y.,  1948),  p.  213. 

The  subject  was  one  that  continued  to  prove  worrisome  to  pious 
thinkers.  One  may  conveniently  find  an  example  of  the  emotional 
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intensity  aroused  by  this  problem  by  consulting  a  letter  of  1743 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  question  by  a  "Rev.  Mr.  Say,"  in  Letters 
by  Several  Eminent  Persons  Deceased,  vol.  II,  pp.  150-152.  Mr.  Say  con- 
fesses that  there  is  no  question  more  troublesome  than  this  one,  and  he 
dislikes  even  to  think  about  it.  But  he  endeavors  to  persuade  him- 
self "that  there  never  was  a  sensible  or  conscious  being,  who,  upon 
the  whole  of  his  existence,  should  not  possess  an  over-balance  of 
good  to  his  evil,  notwithstanding  the  two  different  states  of  good 
and  bad  men  .  .  ." 

20.  Cf.  Rasselas,  chapters  XI  and  XXXII,  and  Needler's  works,  pp. 
149-151,  letter  of  5  July  1711,  and  pp.  206-208,  letter  of  16  Aug. 
1711. 

21.  Natural  Religion,  p.  196. 

22.  The  present  paper  is  in  part  the  result  of  my  research  in  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library  as  a  recipient  of  a  study  grant.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  staff  of  the  Folger  for  many  personal  favors,  and  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  for  making  the  Pennsylvania 
copy  of  Needler's  works  available  to  me. 
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246.  ALBER,  FERDINAND,  praeses.  Naturalis  philosophiae  quatuor 

priores  partes,  conclusionibus  explicatae,  in  ducali  Societatis  Iesu 

Monachiensi  Gymnasio  V.  Calend.  Octobris,  in  studiorum  publica 

renouatione,  ad  disputandum  propositae  .  .  .  Respondente  .  .  . 

Osuualdo  Stadler  Monachiensi.  Munich,  Adam  Berg,  1575.  6  1. 

4to. 

On  the  Physica,  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  and  Meteoro- 
logica.  Backer-Sommervogel  I,  118,  no.  2. 

247.  ALBERTUS  DE  SAXONIA.  Acutissime  questiones  super  libros 
de  Physica  auscultatione  ab  Alberto  de  Saxonia  edite:  iam  diu  in 
tenebris  torpentes:  .  .  .  Nicoleti  Verniatis  Theatini  .  .  .  contra 
[per]uevsam  Auerrois  opinionem  de  vnitate  intellectus:  [et]  de 
anime  felicitate  questiones  diuine  .  .  .  Eiusdem  etiam  de  graui- 
bus  [et]  leuibus  questio  subtilissima  .  .  .  Edited  by  Jacobus  Baptista 
de  Aloisiis  and  Antoninus  Pirrus.  Venice,  Heirs  of  Octavianus  Scotus, 
1516.  94  numb.l.  Fol. 

*  Continued  from  v.  XXII,  pp.  86-95;  XXIII,  pp.  16-31,  63-81. 
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248.  .    Questioes   et   decisioes   physicales   insignium   virorum: 

Alberti  de  Saxonia  in  octo  libros  physicorum.  Tres  libros  de  c[o]elo 

&  mundo.  Duos  lib.  de  gfiatione  &  corruptione.  Thimonis  in 

quatuor  libros  Meteororum.  Buridani  I  Aristotelis.  Tres  lib.  de 

anima.  Lib.  de  sensu  &  sensato.  Libru  de  memoria  &  reminisc- 

entia.  Librum  de  somno  &  vigilia.  Lib.  de  logitudie  &  breuitate 

vit[a]e.  Lib.  de  iuuentute  &  senectute  .  .  .  Edited  by  George  Lokert. 

Paris,  J.    Badius   Ascensius    and    Conrad    Resch,    1518.    6p.l., 

CCXIIII,  LX  numb.l.,  6  1.  Fol. 

Cf.  P.  Renouard,  Bibliographie  des  impressions  et  des  oeuvres  de  Josse  Badius 
Ascensius,  Paris,  1908,  II,  4. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS.  See  no.  249. 

249.  ALBERTUS  OF  ORLAMUNDE.  Alberti  Magni  .  .  .  Philoso- 

phiae  naturalis  isagoge,  siue  introductiones.  In  libros  Aristotelis 

Physicorum.  De  Coelo  &  Mundo.  De  Gene.  &  corr.  Meteororum. 

De  Anima.  Edited  by  Vadianus.  Cracow,  Hieronymus  Scharffen- 

berg,  1548.  108  1.  8vo. 
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XX,  2  (1922),  XXXV,  1  (1938). 
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edited  by  Antonio  Francino.  Florence,  Heirs  of  Filippo  Giunta,  1521. 
173  numb.l.,  1  1.  4to. 
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VTTop.vrip.aT a.  Alexandri  Aphrodisiei  in  Topica  Aristotelis,  commen- 

tarii.  In  Greek;  edited  by  Aldus  Manutius.  Venice,  Aldus  and  Asul- 

anus,  1513  (i.e.  1514).' 2p.l.,  3-281p.  Fol. 

An  added  leaf,  after  the  title  leaf,  bears  the  date:  "Ven.  XV.  Febr.  M.D. 
XIV."  Imperfect:  the  final  leaf  is  wanting.  Renouard,  Aldus  p.  62;  Isaac 
12833. 

252.  ■.    .  .  .  Quaestiones    naturales    et    morales    et    De    Fato, 

Hieronymo  Bagolino  Veronensi  patre,  et  Ioanne  Baptista  filio 

interpretibus.  De  Anima  liber  primus,  Hieronymo  Donato  .   .   . 

interprete.  De  anima  lib.  ij  una  cum  commentario  de  Mistione, 

Angelo  Caninio  .  .  .  interprete  .  .  .  Venice,  Hieronymus  Sco- 

tus,  1549.  67  numb.l.  Fol. 

The  section  "De  Anima"  is  headed:  "Alexandri  Aphrodisiei  Enarratio  de 
anima  ex  Aristotelis  .  .  ."  On  the  authenticity  of  the  second  book  see 
Supplementum  Aristotelicum,  II,  1,  Berlin,  1887,  and  Paul  Moraux,  Alexandre 
d'Aphrodise,  Paris,  1942,  pp.  24-28. 

.  See  also  nos.  38,  49,  74,  124-127,  240,  367. 

253.  AMMONIUS  HERMEIOU.  Ammonius  in  Quinque  Voces 
Porphyrii  per  Pomponium  Gauricum  Neapolitanum.  Venice,  J.  B. 
Sessa,  1504.  28  1.  Fol. 
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The  dedicatory  letter  is  by  Luca  Gaurico.  For  a  discussion  of  this  edition  see 
Atti  delta  Reale  Accademia  di  Arch.,  Lett,  e  Belle  Arti  di  Napoli,  XVI,  pte.  2  (1891— 
1893),  181-182. 

.  See  also  nos.  46,  47,  78,  338. 


254.  ANDREAE,  ANTONIUS.  Quaestiones  super  duodecim  libros  Meta- 

physicae  Aristotelis.  Edited  by  Franciscus  de  Neritono.  Venice,  Francis- 

cus  Renner  and  Nicolaus  de  Frankfordia,  [ca.  1475].  85  1.  Fol. 

This  copy  differs  from  the  GW  and  Reichling  descriptions;  there  are  actually 
85,  not  86,  leaves.  GW  1656;  Reichling  380;  Hain  973;  Proctor  4169;  not  in 
Stillwell. 

255.  .  Questiones  Antonij  andree  super  duodecim  libros  metha- 

physice.  Edited  by  Lucas  de  Subereto.  Venice,  Octavianus  Scotus, 
1491.  521.  Fol. 

GW  1662;  Hain  979;  BMC  V,  439;  Proctor  5026;  Stillwell  A522. 

256.  ANDRONICUS    RHODIUS    (attributed    author).    'Ap8Poi>Lkov 

'Fodiov  JlepLiraTrjTLKov  <pi\o<r6<pov  ir  a  pcuppaa  is  twv  'Hdinuv  NiKOfxaxtiuv. 

Andronici  Rhodii  Ethicorum  Nichomacheorum  paraphrasis.  Cum 

interpretatione  Danielis  Heinsii,  cui  subjungitur  ejusdem  libellus 

■wept  iradwv,  id  est,   De  Animi  Affectionibus.   Cambridge,  John 

Hayes,  1679.  7p.l.,  530,[29]p.  8vo. 

Contains  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  the  paraphrase  of  the  Ethica,  but 
only  the  Greek  of  the  De  Animi  Affectionibus.  The  authors  of  both  works  are 
unknown;  they  have  also  been  attributed  to  Andronicus  Callistus  and  to  a 
Heliodorus  of  Prusa.  Wing,  Short-title  Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in  England 
A3688. 

ARBOREUS,  JOANNES.  See  no.  84. 

257.  ARNISAEUS,  HENNING.  Doctrina  Politica  in  genuinam 
methodum,  quae  est  Aristotelis,  reducta  .  .  .  ab  Henningo 
Arnisaeo  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  L.  Elzevier,  1643.  6p.l.,  610,  [37]p. 
12mo. 

Willems  992;  Copinger  121. 

258.  ARNOLD  OF  TONGERN.  Epitomata  que  vulgo  reparationes 

dicutur  lectionum  et  exercicioru  logice  veteris  ac  noue  Arestotelis 

.  .  .  Veru  presertim  in  gymnasio  coloniensi  qd'  Laurentij  vocat 

.  .  .  Cologne,  Heinrich  Quentell,  1500.  274  1.  illus.  4to. 

Imperfect:  only  the  first  107  leaves  are  present.  GW  2515;  Voullieme  (K)  165; 
Reichling  1097;  Proctor  1364;  Stillwell  A950. 

ASPASIUS.  See  no.  88. 

259.  AUCTORITATES  ARISTOTELIS.  Auctoritates  librorum  Aris- 
totelis .  .  .  Auctoritates  Senece  ad  Lucillum.  De  vita  [et]  moribus 
.  .  .  Et  finaliter  oim  librorum  logice  Aristotelis  et  plurium 
aliorum  philosophorum.  Paris,  Pierre  Le  Dru,  [ca.  1495].  3p.l., 
lxii  numb.l.  4to. 

Includes   also   Boethius,    Plato,    Apuleius    Madaurensis,    and   Porphyrius. 
GW  2823;  not  in  HCR  or  Stillwell. 
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260.  .  Autoritates  Arestotelis  Senece.  Boetij  Platonis.  Apulei. 

Affricani  Porphirij  et  Gilberti  Porritani  denuo  summa  cum 
diligentia  reuise  et  correcte.  Cologne,  Heinrich  Quentell,  1498. 
541.  (incl.  1  blank).  4to. 

GW  2827;  Voullieme  (K)  182;  H  1937;  BMC  I,  289;  Proctor  1349;  Stillwell 
A1058. 

AVERROES.  See  nos.  21,  56,  123,  130,  166,  169,  172,  174,  224, 
226,  262,  324. 

261.  BACCILLIERI,  TIBERIO.  .  .  .  Lectura  in  tres  libros  de  anima 
[et]  parua  naturalia:  et  in  tractatum  Auerrois  de  substantia  orbis: 
necnon  [et]  in  duo  de  generatione  [et]  corruptione  volumina:  quam 
quidem  illo  legete  scholares  Ticinenses  collegerut  ano  M.ccccc.iiij 
.  .  .  Edited  by  Joannes  Franciscus  Stuppa.  Pa  via,  Jacobus  Pauci- 
drapius  de  Burgofranco,  1508.  87,  91-117  (i.e.  114)  numb.l.,  3  1. 
Fol. 

Includes  the  text  of  the  De  Substantia  Orbis.  See  Panzer,  Annates  VII,  496, 
no.  9. 

262. .  .  .  .  Lectura  in  quattuor  libros  Aristotelis  [et] 

Auerrois  de  celo  [et]  mundo  quam  quidem  illo  publico  auditorio 
profitente  preclarissimi  Ticinenses  phylosophye  cultores  hac  ver- 
borum  serie  disposuerunt  anno  Mcccccv  .  .  .  Pavia,  Jacobus 
Paucidrapius  de  Burgofranco,  1509.  72  numb.l.,  2  1.  diagrs.  Fol. 

263.  .  .  .  .  Lectura  in  vniuersa[w]  Aristotelis  [et]  Auer.  Dyalec- 

ticam   facultate    qua[/rc]    quide    illo    priuatij/rc]    horis   subcisiuis 

edocete  scolares  Ticinenses  in  vnu  redigerut  ano  M.ccccc.iij  .  .  . 

Pavia,   Jacobus    Paucidrapius   de   Burgofranco,    1512.    106,    19 

numb.l.  diagrs.  Fol. 

A  commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Organon;  includes  the  texts  of  the  Ana- 
lytica  Posteriora,  Book  I,  and  of  the  Sophistici  Elenchi,  translated  by  Jacobus 
de  Venetia  and  Boethius,  respectively. 

264.  BALDI,  BERNARDINO.  ...  In  Mechanica  Aristotelis  proble- 
mata  exercitationes:  adiecta  succincta  narratione  de  autoris  vita  & 
scriptis.  Mainz,  Widow  of  Joannes  Albinus,  1621.  lOp.l.,  194p. 
diagrs.  4to. 

The  life  of  Baldi  is  by  Fabrizio  Scarloncini. 

265.  BALDUINUS,  ANTONIUS,  praeses.  Assertiones  in  Vniuersam 
Logicam  Aristotelis,  ante  solemnem  studiorum  instaurationem  in 
ducali  Societatis  Iesu  Monachiensi  Gymnasio  ad  disputandum 
propositae  .  .  .  Respondente  .  .  .  Balthasaro  Schellio  .  .  .  VI. 
Calendas  Octobris.  Munich,  Adam  Berg,  1575.  6  1.  4to. 

Not  in  Backer-Sommervogel. 

BALDUINUS,  HIERONYMUS.  See  no.  85. 
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266.  BARBARO,  ERMOLAO.  Copendium  Ethicorum  librorum 
Hermolai  Barbari,  P.  V.  Edited  by  Daniello  Barbaro.  Paris,  J.  Roi- 
gny,  1546.  31  numb.l.  8vo. 

Covers  Books  I-VI  of  the  Ethica  Nicomachea. 

267.  .  .  .  .  Compendium   Scientiae   Naturalis,    ex   Aristotele. 

Priori  editioni  accessit  vocum  quarundam  obscurarum  expositio. 
Edited  by  Daniello  Barbaro.  Paris,  J.  Roigny,  1547.  57  numb.l.,  6  1. 
8vo. 

268.  BARBAY,  PIERRE.  Commentarius  in  Aristotelis  Metaphysicam 
.  .  .  Paris,  George  Josse,  1675.  7p.l.,  498,  [2]p.  12mo. 

BARGIUS,  JACOBINUS.  See  no.  416. 

269.  BARTHOLIN,  CASPAR.  Enchiridion  Logicum  ex  Aristotele,  et 
opt.  ejus  interpretum  monumentis  ita  concinnatum  .  .  .  Witten- 
berg, Johann  Gormann,  1618.  llp.l.,  461,  [7]p.  12mo. 

270.  .  Enchiridion  Metaphysicum  ex  philosophorum  coryphaei, 

Aristotelis,  optimorumque  ejus  interpretum  monumentis  adorna- 
tum  .  .  .  [N.  p.],  1613.  [5],  34p.  8vo. 

271.  BARTHOLOMAEUS  ARNOLDI  DE  USINGEN.  Exercitium 
Phisicoru  in  Gymnasio  Erphurdiensi  collectu[/n]  per  M.  Bartholo- 
mew de  vsingen  emendatu  et  renouatum  .  .  .  Erfurt,  Wolfgang 
Schenck,  [ca.  1505].  1241.  4to. 

A  student's  handbook  for  the  study  of  the  Physica;  Panzer,  Annates  VI,  505, 
no.  70;  see  GW  III,  col.  447;  see  also  nos.  305,  307. 

272.  BASSON,  SEBASTIEN.  Philosophiae  naturalis  adversus  Aris- 
totelem  libri  XII  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  L.  Elzevier,  1649.  16p.L, 
631,  [40]p.  diagrs.  8vo. 

Willems  1078;  Copinger  233. 

273.  BEDA   VENERABILIS    (attributed    author).    Repertoriu   siue 

tabula  generalis  authoritatu  Aristotelis  &   philosophorum  cum 

comento  per  modum  alphabeti.  Paris,  J.  B.  Ascensius,  1510.  52  1. 

4to. 

P.  Renouard,  Bibliographie  des  impressions  et  des  oeuvres  de  Josse  Badius  Ascensius, 
Paris,  1908,  II,  147. 

274.  BERIGARD,  CLAUDE  GUILLERMET,  seigneur  de.  Circulus 
Pisanus  .  .  .  de  veteri  et  peripatetica  philosophia  in  Aristotelis 
libros  octo  Physicorum.  Quatuor  de  Coelo.  Duos  de  Ortu  & 
interitu.  Quatuor  de  Meteoris,  &  tres  de  Anima  .  .  .  Opus  in  hac 
secunda  editione  auctius  &  retractatius.  Padua,  Paulus  Frambot- 
tus,  1661.  lOp.l.,  729  (i.e.  753),  [25]p.  illus.,  diagrs.  4to. 

275.  BERNHARDI,  JOHANN.  Ioannis  Velcurionis  commentariorum 
libri  IIII.  In  universam  Aristotelis  Physicen:  nunc  recens  summa 
fide  exactaque  diligentia  castigati  &  excusi  .   .  .  Edited  by  Sebald 
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Havenreuter.  London,  George  Bishop,  1588.  24p.l.,  527p.  16mo. 
STC  24632. 

276.  BIDERMANN,  JAKOB,  praeses.  Corollaria  quatuor  de  physico 
animato  in  genere,  quae  [blank]  Aug.  in  catholica  celebri  Vniuer- 
sitate  Dilingana  .  .  .  disputabit  .  .  .  F.  Theodoricus  Locher, 
Ochsenhusanus,  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  .  .  .  Dillingen,  Widow  of 
Johann  Mayer,  1618.  lp.l.,  18p.  4to. 

Cf.  Backer-Sommervogel  I,  1446,  no.  13. 

277.  .  Corollaria  tria  de  physico  animato  in  specie,  quae  [blank] 

Aug.  in  catholica  celebri  Vniuersitate  Dilingana  .  .  .  disputabit 
.  .  .  P.  F.  Oswaldus  Hammerer,  Ochsenhusanus,  Ordinis  S. 
Benedicti  .  .  .  Dillingen,  Widow  of  Johann  Mayer,  1618.  lp.l., 
18p.  4to. 

Cf.  Backer-Sommervogel  I,  1446,  no.  14. 

278.  BOCCADIFERRO,  LODOVICO.  ...  In  duos  libros  Aris- 
totelis  de  generatione  et  corruptione  doctissima  commentaria,  a 
Ioanne  Carolo  Saraceno  nunc  primum  castigata,  atque  diligentis- 
sime  repurgata  .  .  .  Venice,  Franciscus  de  Franciscis,  1571. 
48p.l.,  248  (i.e.  250)  numb.l.  Fol. 

279.  .  .   .   .  Lectiones  in  quartum  Meteororum  Aristotelis  li- 

brum  .  .  .  Venice,  Franciscus  de  Franciscis,  1563.  lOp.l.,  249p. 
Fol. 

280.  .  .  .  .  Lectiones  super  primum  Meteorologicorum  Aris- 
totelis .  .  .  Venice,  J.  B.  Somaschus,  1565.  12p.l.,  108  numb.l. 
Fol. 

281.  BOETHIUS.  .  .  .  Inter  Latinos  Aristotelis  interpretes  et  aetate 

primi,  et  doctrina  praecipui  dialectica,  nunc  denique  post  tot  im- 

pressiones,    auxilio   manuscriptoru   codicum,    in   pristinum  can- 

dorem,   a   Martiano   Rota  restituta  .  .  .  Venice,  J.   Gryphius, 

1549.  4p.l.,  279,  [3]p.  diagrs.,  1  illus.  Fol. 

Contents. — Porphyrius.  Isagoge,  with  commentary  by  Boethius. — Aristoteles. 
Categoriae  and  De  Interpretatione,  translated  and  with  commentaries  by 
Boethius. — Boethius.  Introductio  ad  Categoricos  syllogismos.  De  syllogismo 
hypothetico.  De  divisione.  De  definitione  (generally  attributed  to  Marius 
Victorinus). — Cicero.  Topica,  with  commentary  by  Boethius. — Boethius.  De 
differentiis  topicis.  De  duabus  naturis  et  una  persona  Christi.  Quomodo 
trinitas  est  unus  Deus.  Utrum  pater  et  filius  ac  spiritus  sanctus  de  divinitate 
substantialiter  praedicentur.  An  omne  quod  est  bonum  sit. — Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias.  Disputatio  de  definitione,  translated  and  with  notes  by  Ambrogio 
Leone. 

.  See  also  no.  143. 


282.  BREREWOOD,  EDWARD.  Tractatus  ethici:  sive  commentarii 
in  aliquot  Aristotelis  libros  ad  Nichomachum,  De  Moribus  .  .  . 
olim   conscripti,    iam    primum   ex   authoris   ipsius   autographo, 
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summa  fide,  nee  minori  cura  castigati,  &  publici  juris  facti,  per 
T.  S.   .   .   .  Edited  by  Thomas  Sixesmith.  Oxford,  William  Turner  for 
Edward  Forrest,  1640.  8p.l.,  245p.  4to. 
STC  3627;  Madan  I,  217-218. 

283.  BRICOT,  THOMAS.  Incipiut  logicales  questiones  subtiles  ac 
ingeniose  super  duob[W|  libris  poster  iofrw/rc]  aristotelis  .  .  . 
Edited  by  Louis  Bochin.  Paris,  Guillermus  de  Bosco,  1494.  120  1.  8vo. 
GW  5526;  HC  3970;  BMC  VIII,  188;  Proctor  8313;  not  in  Stillwell. 

284.  .  Textus  logices  bricot.  Paris,  (Pierre  Le  Dru  ?  for)  Durand 

Gerlier,  [ca.  1500].  144  1.  8vo. 

A  summary  of  the  Organon.  GW  5533;  Cop.  1339;  Stillwell  B1068. 

.  See  also  no.  24. 

285.  BROSSIER,  SIMON.  Philosophiae  naturalis  totius  epitome,  ex 
uniuersis  Physicis  Aristotelis  decerptum  .  .  .  vna  cum  Hieronymi 
Rupei  Metinensis  lucubrationibus  .  .  .  Basel,  1538.  8p.l.,  186 
(i.e.  176),  [23]p.  diagrs.  8vo. 

286.  BRUNI,  LEONARDO,  ARETINO.  Isagogicon  moralis  disciplinae . 

Cologne,  Ulrich  Zell,  [ca.  1470].  16  1.  (incl.  2  blank)  4to. 

This  first  edition,  and  many  subsequent  editions,  were  published  as  Bruni's 
translation  of  Aristotle's  De  Moribus  ad  Eudemum  although  it  does  not 
contain  Aristotle's  text;  it  also  appeared  with  the  title  Dialogus  de  Moribus  ad 
Galeotum.  GW  5614;  Voulli6me  (K)  143;  HC  1764;  BMC  I,  183;  Proctor  823; 
Stillwell  Bl  110. 


. — .  See  also  nos.  16,  21,  100,  102,  104,  350. 

.  For  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  see  nos.  135,  136, 

196. 

BURANA,  JOANNES  FRANCISCUS.  See  no.  40. 

287.  BURGERSDIJCK,    FRANCO   PETRI.    Collegium   Physicum, 

disputationibus   XXXII   absolutum;   totam   naturalem   philoso- 

phiam  compendiose  proponens  .   .   .  Editio  secunda  .   .   .  Leyden, 

Elzevier,  1642.  2p.l.,  353,  [3]p.  12mo. 

Burgersdijck  here  acts  as  praeses,  with  a  number  of  respondents.  Willems  533; 
Copinger  657. 

288.  — .  Idea  philosophiae  moralis,  ex  Aristotele  maxima  parte 

excerpta,   &   methodice  disposita  .   .   .  Leyden,   Elzevier,    1623. 
6p.l.,  348p.  12mo. 

Willems  209;  Copinger  658. 

289.  .  Idea  philosophiae  moralis,  sive  compendiosa  institutio 

.  .  .  Editio  postrema,  multis  in  locis  emendata.  Leyden,  Elzevier, 
1640.  261,  [2]p.  12mo. 

Willems  491;  Copinger  661. 
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290.  .   Idea  philosophiae  naturalis,   collecta  &   consignata,   a 

Francone  Burgersdicio  .  .  .  Leyden,  B.  &  A.  Elzevier,  1622. 
4p.l.,  110,  [2]p.  12  mo. 

Willems  192;  Copinger  664. 

BURIDAN,  JEAN.  See  no.  248. 

BURLEY,  WALTER.  See  nos.  31,  32,  41,  168,  177. 

291.  CAESARIUS,  JOHANNES.  Dialectica  .  .  .  nunc  recens  Her- 

manni  Raijani  Vuelsdalij  fructuosis  scholijs  illustrata,  &  multis 

in  locis  emendata.  Accessit  huic  Ioannis  Murmellij  Isagoge  in 

decern  Aristotelis  Praedicamenta.  Cologne,  Petrus  Horst,  1559. 

224  1.  8vo. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1520  (?)  but  was  considerably  revised  in  later 
editions;  the  edition  with  notes  by  Rayanus  was  first  published  at  Lyons  in 
1557. 

292.  . .  Venice,  Nicolaus  Bevilacqua,  1563.  189  (i.e.  179) 

numb.l.  8vo. 

293.  CAPITTEL,  ANDREAS,  praeses.  Anima  sensus  et  rationis  parti- 

ceps,  quam,  in  catholica,  celebri  Vniuersitate  Dilingana,  ad  diem 

[27]  Iunij,  anno  M. DC. XIX  .  .  .  publicae  disputationis  examini 

proponet  .  .  .  F.  Martinus  Stor,  Marchtallensis,  Ordinis  Prae- 

monstratensis  .  .  .  Dillingen,  Widow  of  Johann  Mayer,  [1619?]. 

lp.l,  14p.  4to. 

The  date  "21"  is  supplied  in  manuscript.  Cf.  Backer-Sommervogel  II,  699, 
no.  3. 

294.  .  Anima  vniuersim,  et  singillatim  vegetans,  quam,  ad  diem 

[27]  Iunij,  anno  M. DC. XIX,  in  catholica,  celebri  Vniuersitate 

Dilingana  .  .  .  examinandam   dabit  .  .  .  F.    Andreas   Klump, 

Salemitanus,  Ordinis  Cistertiensis.  Dillingen,  Widow  of  Johann 

Mayer,  [1619?].  lp.l.,  14p.  4to. 

The  date  "21"  is  supplied  in  manuscript.  Cf.  Backer-Sommervogel  II,  699, 
no.  4,  VIII,  1985,  no.  4. 

295.  CARTARI,  GIOVANNI  LODOVICO.  Lectiones  super  Artist, 
prooemio  lib.  de  Physico  Auditu  in  quibus  ea  in  primis  pertrac- 
tantur  capita,  quae  totius  philosophiae  contemplatiu[a]e,  ac 
naturalis  philosophise,  physicaeq[w^]  auscultationis  cognitioni, 
necessaria  sunt  .  .  .  Perugia,  V.  Pannitius,  1572.  8p.l.,  124 
numb.l.  4to. 

296.  .  .  .  .  Conciliationes  dilucidae  omnium  controuersiarum 

super  libros  Posteriorum  Aristot.  .  .  .  Bologna,  Faustus  Bon- 
ardus,  1590.  16p.l.,  188  numb.l.  8vo. 

297.  .  De  immortalitate,  atq[wtf]  pluralitate  animae  secundum 

Aristotelem  .  .  .  Bologna,  Faustus  Bonardus,  1587.  12p.l.,  124 
numb.l.,  12  1.  8vo. 
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298.  CASE,  JOHN.  Sphaera  ciuitatis,  authore  Magistro  Iohanne  Caso 
Oxoniensi  .  .  .  Oxford,  Joseph  Barnes,  1588.  18p.l.,  740, 
[ll]p.4to. 

A  commentary  on  the  Politica.  STC  4761;  Madan  I,  25-26. 

.  See  also  no.  137. 

CASTELVETRO,  LODOVICO.  See  nos.  183,  184. 

299.  CATENA,  PIETRO.  Vniuersa  loca  in  Logicam  Aristotelis  in 

mathematicas  disciplinas  hoc  nouum  opus  declarat  .   .   .  Venice, 

Francesco  Marcolini,  1556.  110,  [2]p.  diagrs.  4to. 

On  Porphyrius'  Isagoge  and  the  Categoriae,  Analytica  Priora  and  Analytica 
Posteriora.  Casali,  Gli  annali  della  tipografia  .  .  .  di  Francesco  Marcolini  108. 

300.  CESALPINO,  ANDREA.  .  .  .  Quaestionum  peripateticarum 
lib.  V  .  .  .  Daemonum  inuestigatio  peripatetica  .  .  .  secunda 
editio.  Quaestionum  medicarum  libri  II.  De  medicament, 
facultatibus  lib.  II  .  .  .  nunc  primum  editi.  Venice,  Giunta, 
1593.  20p.l.,  291  numb.l.  diagrs.  4to. 

COCHLAEUS,  JOHANNES.  See  no.  353. 

301.  CHYTRAEUS,  NATHAN.  Ijdq  ml  Trdtfr?,  seu  de  affectibus 
mouendis,  Aristotelis  ex  II.  Rhetoricorum  doctrina,  accurate  & 
perspicu&  explicata  in  Academia  Rostochiana  .  .  .  Herborn, 
Christophorus  Corvinus,  1586.  3p.l.,  152p.  8vo. 

302.  COIMBRA.  COLLEGIUM  CONIMBRICENSE  SOCI- 
ETATIS  JESU.  In  libros  Ethicorum  Aristotelis  ad  Nicomachum, 
aliquot  Conimbricensis  cursus  disputationes  .  .  .  Quarta  hac  in 
Germania  editione  correctiores  editae.  Edited  by  Manuel  de  Gois. 
Cologne,  Lazarus  Zetzner,  1612.  2p.l.,  [l]p.,  94  cols.,  [4]p.  4to. 
Backer-Sommervogel  II,  1275,  no.  5. 

.  See  also  nos.  51,  65,  75,  76. 

303.  COLONNA,  EGIDIO.  Questiones  methaphisicales  .  .  .  Edited 
by  Joannes  Baptista  de  Tolentino.  Venice,  Simon  di  Luere  for  Andrea 
Torresano,  1501.  40  numb.l.  Fol. 

Cf.  Panzer,  Annates  VIII,  339,  no.  25. 

.  See  nos.  167,  239. 

304.  COMPENDIO  de  toda  la  Philosophia  Natural  de  Aristoteles, 

traduzido  en  metro   Castellano,   segun  la  intencion  delos  mas 

graues  interpretes  del  mesmo  Aristotil:  por  vn  Collegial  en  el 

Collegio  de  nuestra  Senora  la  Real  de  Hirach.  Estella,  Adrian  de 

Anuerez,  1547.  55  1.  4to. 

Includes  versions  of  the  Physica,  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione, 
Meteorologica,  De  Anima,  and  Parva  Naturalia.  Authorship  of  a  "Canales" 
is  suggested  by  an  allusion  in  an  introductory  poem.  Palau  I,  113;  Salva  y 
P6rez,  Caldlogo  de  la  Biblioteca  de  Salva  439. 
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305.  COMPENDIU  NATURAL'  phie  op[>]a  et  studio  singular!  M. 

Bartholomei  de  vsingen  .  .  .  collectum  .  .  .  Erfurt,  Wolfgang 

Schenck,  [ca.  1510].  73  1.  4to. 

Based  on  the  Physica  and  other  works,  this  text  is  similar  to  the  Parvulus 
Philosophiae  Naturalis;  it  is  here  accompanied  by  a  commentary  by  Bartholo- 
maeus  Arnoldi  de  Usingen.  Panzer,  Annales  VI,  504,  no.  69;  Proctor  11227; 
see  GW  III,  col.  447. 

306.  CONTI,  ASCANIO.  .  .  .  Praefationes  sex  in  omnes  Aristotelis 

libros  philosophiae  naturalis  .   .   .   Venice,  Gratiosus  Perchaci- 

nus,  1570.  102  numb.l.,  8  1.  4to. 

On  the  Physica,  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  &  Corruptione,  Meteorologica, 
and  De  Anima. 

307.  CREMONINI,  CESARE.  .  .  .  De  Calido  Innato,  et  Semine, 

pro  Aristotele  adversus  Galenum.  Leyden,  Elzevier,  1634.  384p. 

16mo. 

Includes  Galen's  De  Semine  translated  into  Latin  by  Giovanni  Bernardino 
Feliciano.  This  book  was  first  published  in  Venice  in  1 626  as  Apologia  dictorum 
Aristotelis  de  Calido  Innato.  Willems  401;  Copinger  1203. 

DACIER,  ANDRE.  See  no.  186. 

DENORES,  GIASONE.  See  NORES,  GIASONE  DE. 

308.  DEXIPPUS  THE  PLATONIST.  ...  In  defensionem  Praedi- 
cametorum  Aristotelis  aduersus  Plotinu  Porphyrij  praeceptore 
Platonicae  disciplinae  grauissimum  &  defensorem  &  propugna- 
tore,  Quaestionum  libri  III,  nunc  primum  in  latinam  linguam 
conuersi,  atque  in  lucem  editi,  Ioanne  Bernardo  Feliciano  authore. 
Paris,  Vascosanus,  1549.  48  numb.l.  8vo. 

309.  DIALECTICA  PRODIDAGMATA  ad  adeundum  Aristotelem 

magnopere    necessaria.     Cum    appendice    eorum    vocabuloru, 

quorum  in  concertationibus  philosophicis  vsus  est  creberrimus. 

Paris,  Vivant  Gaultherot,  1545,  68  1.  8vo. 

An  eight-line  poem  on  the  verso  of  the  title  leaf,  signed  P.  G.  C,  includes  a 
line  reading:  "Fontani  irpo8i5a.yfjLa.Tiov  libellum  attentus  lege." 

310.  DICTA  NOTABILIA  Aristotelis,  et  aliorum  quam  plurimum, 
prout  in  sequenti  tabula  facile  videre  poteris,  denuo  impressa. 
Quibus  de  recenti  addita  sunt  Marciantonii  Zimarae  Problemata, 
vna  cum  ccc.  Aristo.  &  Auerr.  propositionibus  superadditis, 
suisq[wtf]  in  locis  insertis.  Venice,  J.  Patavinus  and  V.  Roffinellis, 
1537.  198  numb.l.,  2  1.,  94  (i.e.  64)  numb.l.  16mo. 

Includes  "dicta"  of  Plato,  Seneca,  Boethius,  and  Apuleius  Madaurensis. 

DOLCE,  LODOVICO.  See  no.  28. 
DOMINICUS  DE  FLANDRIA.  See  nos.  59,  62. 

311.  DUNS,  JOANNES,  SCOTUS.  Questiones  Scoti  super  Vniuer- 
salia  Porphy.  necnon  Aristotelis  Predicamenta  ac  Peryarmenias. 
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Item  super  libros  Elenchorum,  et  Antonii  Andree  sup|/r]  libro  Sex 
Principio[rwm].    Item   qones    Ioannis   Angelici   super   questiones 
vniuersales  eiusdem  Scoti.  Edited  by  Maurice  O'Fihely.  Venice,  P. 
Pintius,  1512.  101  numb.I.  Fol. 
Panzer,  Annales  VIII,  407,  no.  581. 

312.  .  Questiones  utiles  subtilissimi  doctoris  Ioannis  Scoti  super 

libros  Posteriorum.  Edited  by  Matthaeus  Campagna.  Venice,  Simon 
de  Luere,  1497.  [50]  numb.I.  4to. 

GW  9093;  H  6448;  BMC  V,  574;  Proctor  5620;  Stillwell  D296. 

313.  .  Questiones  vtiles  subtilissimi  Doctoris  Ioannis  Scoti  super 

libros  Priorum.  Eiusdem  questiones  super  libros  Posteriorum. 
Venice,  P.  Pintius,  1512.  54  (i.e.  55)  numb.I.,  1  1.  Fol. 

Panzer,  Annales  VIII,  407,  no.  580;  Isaac  12600. 

.  See  also  no.  323. 

ECK,  JOHANN.  See  nos.  55,  68,  170. 

314.  Ets  rr)v  'ApuxTOTeXovs  'PrjTopiKrjv  'Two/jo/rifia  avoownov.  Nunc  primum 

in  lucem  editur  cum  Regio  priuilegio  in  quinquennium.  Edited  by 

Conrad  JVeobar.  Paris,  Conrad  Neobar,  1539.  80  numb.I.,  2  1.  Fol. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  edition  see  Commentaria  in  Aristotelem  Graeca,  XXI,  Pt. 
II,  viii-ix;  this  copy  has  points  of  both  variants. 

315.  EPITOMATA  NOUA:  que  vulgo  reparationes  dicutur  lectionu 
et  exercitio[rwm]  libro[rwm]  physice  Aristotelis  in  vniuersitate 
Coloniesi  legi  consuetoru  ad  vtilitate  &  profectu  omniu  philoso- 
phic studiosoru  in  gymnasio  quod  Lauretu  seu  Lauretij  bursam 
vocant  castigatissime  elaborata  .  .  .  Cologne,  Sons  of  Heinrich 
Quentell,  1508.  291  1.  4to. 

On  the  Physica,  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  Meteorologica, 
De  Anima,  and  Parva  Naturalia. 

ERASTUS,  THOMAS.  See  no.  363. 

EUSTRATIUS,  METROPOLITAN  OF  NICAEA.  See  nos.  29, 
88. 

316.  FIGLIUCCI,  FELICE.  Di  Felice  Figliucci  Senese,  de  la  filosofia 
morale  libri  dieci.  Sopra  li  dieci  libri  de  l'Ethica  d'Aristotile  .  .  . 
Rome,  Vincenzo  Valgrisi,  1551.  8p.l.,  504,  [24]p.  4to. 

317.  . .  Venice,  Giovan  Maria  Bonelli,  1552.  520  numb.I., 

19  1.  illus.,  diagrs.  8vo. 

318.  .  De  la  politica  ouero  scienza  ciuile  secondo  la  dottrina 

d'Aristotile,  libri  otto  .  .  .  scritti  in  modo  di  dialogo  .  .  . 
Venice,  Giovanni  Battista  Somascho,  1583.  12p.l.,  260  numb.I. 
4to. 

319.  FLORIMONTE,  GALEAZZO.  Ragionamenti  di  M.  Agostino 
da  Sessa,  con  Pillustriss.   S.   Principe  di  Salerno,  sopra  l'Etica 
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d'Arist.,   raccolti   dal   Reuer.    Monsignor   Galazzo   Florimontio 

vescouo  d'Aquino.  Nuouamente  reuisti,  corretd,  &  con  nuoue 

postille  ornad  .  .  .  Parma,  Seth  Viotd,  1562.  8p.l.,  107  numb.l., 

1  1.  8vo. 

Written  by  Florimonte  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Agostino  Nifo  and 
Ferrante  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno.  This  edition,  like  the  first,  of  Venice, 
1554,  contains  two  books. 

320.  .  Ragionamend  de  Mons.  Galeazzo  Florimonte,  uescoua  di 

Sessa,  sopra  l'Ethica  d'Aristodle,  al  Signor  Alfonso  Cambi  impor- 

tuni  .  .  .  Riueduti,  et  corretti  dal  proprio  autore  .  .  .  Venice, 

Domenico  Nicolini,  1567.  3p.l.,  177  numb.l.,  1  1.  4to. 

In  four  books;  Books  II  and  III  have  been  added  to  the  previous  editions 
(see  no.  319). 

FONSECA,  PEDRO  DE.  See  no.  120. 

321.  FORER,  LORENZ,  praeses.  Disputatio  physica,  de  plands  cum 

auctario  thesium  ex  III.  libris  Aristotelis  De  Anima,  quam  in  alma 

et    catholica   Academia   Dilingana    publice   proposuit   Andreas 

Burckhardus  Franco,  .  .  .  Mense  [Jimio]  die  [30]  Anno  Christi 

M.DC.XV  .  .  .  Dillingen,  Widow  of  Johann  Mayer,   [1615?]. 

2p.l.,  28p.  4to. 

The  dates  "Junio"  and  "30"  are  supplied  in  manuscript.  Backer-Sommer- 
vogel  III,  858,  no  7b. 

322.  FOX  MORCILLO,  SEBASTIAN.  Ethices  philosophiae  com- 
pendium, ex  Platone,  Aristotele,  alijsqjW]  optimis  quibusq[w<?] 
auctoribus  collectum  .  .  .  Heidelberg,  Ludwig  Lucius,  1561. 
8p.l.,  296p.  8vo. 

323.  FRANCISCUS  DE  MAYRONIS.  Contenta  in  volumine  per  .  .  . 

Hieronymum    de   Nuciarellis   Romania    correcta    [et]    emendata 

lector    inuenies.    Passus    super    Vniuersalia    [et]    Predicamenta 

Aristotelis  illuminati  Francisci  Maironis.  Formalitates  eiusdem: 

annotationibus  nonnullis  eiusdem  Magistri  Hieronymi  decorate. 

De  principio  complexo   eiusdem   Francisci.    De   terminis   theo- 

logicis  eiusdem  .  .  .  Venice,  Heirs  of  Octavianus  Scotus,  1517. 

84  numb.l.  Fol. 

The  "passus"  is  on  the  Categoriae,  the  De  Interpretatione,  and  Porphyrius' 
Isagoge.  The  volume  also  contains:  Petrus  Thomas.  Formalitates. — H.  de 
Nuciarellis.  De  secundis  intentionibus. — Thomas  Aquinas.  De  ente  et  essentia. 
— Antonius  Andreae.  De  tribus  principiis  rerum  naturalium. — F.  de  May- 
ronis.  Expositio  super  octo  libros  Physicorum. — Gometius,  Ulissiponensis. 
Quaestio  de  cuiuscunque  scientiae  subiecta. — Duns  Scotus.  Quaestiones  super 
libros  De  Anima  Aristotelis. — F.  de  Mayronis.  De  univocatione  entis.  Isaac 
12487. 

324.  FRANZOSI,  GIROLAMO.  .  .  .  Expositio  paraphrasis  Auerrois 
in  librum  Aristotelis  De  Somniis  .  .  .  Verona,  Bartholomaeus 
Merli,  1646.  88p.  4to. 
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Includes  the  text  of  Averroes'  compendium  of  the  De  Somniis  and  De 
Divinatione  per  Somnum  in  the  Arabic-Latin  version  ascribed  to  Michael 
Scotus. 

FURLANI,  DANIELE.  See  no.  418. 

325.  GASSENDI,  PIERRE.  Exercitationes  paradoxicae  adversus 
Aristoteleos  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  L.  Elzevier,  1649.  16p.l.,  208p. 
8vo. 

Willems  1085;  Copinger  1815. 

326.  .    Exercitationum    paradoxicarum    adversus    Aristoteleos 

liber  alter:  in  quo  dialecticae  Aristoteleae  fundamenta  excutiuntur 
.  .  .  cui  ob  similitudinem  argumenti  adjungitur  Io:  de  Launoy 
tractatus,  in  quo  doctrinarum  peripateticarum  errores  demon- 
strantur.  The  Hague,  Adrian  Vlacq,  1659.  2p.l.,  149[i.e.  155]p. 

4to. 

The  work  by  Jean  de  Launoy  is  not  present. 

327.  GAUDINUS,  AMBROSIUS,  praeses.  Disputatio  philosophica  in 
libros  Analyticos,  quam  in  catholica  et  florente  Academia 
Dilingana,  die  [blank]  Decembris,  anno  M.DC.XII  .  .  .  publice 
proponet  R.  D.  Adamus  Stadler  Wolffeggensis  .  .  .  Dillingen, 
Johann  Mayer,  [1612?].  lp.L,  11  (i.e.  12),  [l]p.  4to. 
Backer-Sommervogel  III,  1271,  no.  2. 

328.  GEORGIUS  BRUXELLENSIS.  Cursus  optimarum  questionum 
super  philosophiam  Aristotelis  cum  interpretatione  textus 
s[ecundu]m  via  modernorum:  ac  s[ecundu]m  cursum  magistri 
Georgij:  per  magistrum  Thomam  Bricot .  .  .  emendate.  Freiburg  i. 
B.,  Kilian  Fischer,[ca.  1496].  228  1.  illus.,  diagrs.  Fol. 

On  the  Physica,  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  Meteorologica, 
De  Anima,  Parva  Naturalia,  and  Metaphysica.  H  3975;  BMC  III,  696; 
Schreiber  3635;  Proctor  7609;  Stillwell  G135. 

329.  GEORGIUS  TRAPEZUNTIUS.  Comparationes  phylosopho- 
rum  Aristotelis  et  Platonis  a  Georgio  Trapezuntio  .  .  .  Edited  by 
Augustinus  Claravallis.  Venice,  Jacobus  Pentius  de  Leuco,  1523. 
168  1.  8vo. 

GERARDUS  DE  HARDERWYCK.  See  no.  43. 
GIFFEN,  HUBERT  VAN.  See  no.  202. 

330.  GONZALEZ  DE  SALAS,  JUSEPE  ANTONIO.  Nueva  idea  de 

la  tragedia  antigua  o  illustracion  ultima  al  libro  singular  De 

Poetica  de  Aristoteles  .  .  .  Madrid,  Francisco  Martinez,  1633. 

6p.l.,  363,  [1],  24,  [24]p.  4to. 

Includes  also:  Tragedia  practica,  i  observaciones,  que  deben  preceder  a  la 
tragedia  .  .  .  Las  Troianas.— Seneca.  Las  Troianas  .  .  .  i  espaflola  de  .  .  . 
Goncalez  de  Salas.— El  Theatro  scenico  a  todos  los  hombres.  Exercitacion 
scholastica.—  Bibliotheca  escripta,  o  indice  de  los  auctores.  Palau  III,  380; 
Salvi  y  Perez,  Catalogo  de  la  Biblioteca  de  Salva  1272. 
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331.  GOTTRAW,  PETER,  praeses.  Theses  miscellaneae,  ex  octo  libris 
Physicorum  Aristotelis.  In  catholica  et  celebri  Academia  Dilingana 
publice  disputationi  propositae  die  XV.  Decembris,  anno  M.DC.IX 
.  .  .  Respondente  .  .  .  F.  Adelrico  Pfiffer  .  .  .  Dillingen, 
Johann  Mayer,  [1609?]  2p.L,  12p.  4to. 
Backer-Sommervogel  IX,  425,  no.  3. 

332.  .  Theses  philosophicae,  ex  philosophia  naturali  Aristotelis. 

In  alma  et  catholica  Academia  Dilingana  ad  publicam  disputa- 
tionem  propositae  die  [blank]  Iunii,  anno  M.DC.X.  .  .  .  Res- 
pondente .  .  .  Ioanne  Enzenmiller  Babenhusano  .  .  .  Dillingen, 
Johann  Mayer,  [1610?]  15p.  4to. 

Backer-Sommervogel  III,  1627,  no.  4. 

333.  GRETSER,  JAKOB,  praeses.  Disputatio  philosophica  de  plantis, 

ex   Aristotele    potissimum    collecta,    et    in    alma    Ingolstadiensi 

Academia,  anno  M.D.XCI  die  [27]  Aprilis  publice  p[ro]posita 

.  .  .  Respondente  .  .  .  Casparo  Bulling  Nerisheimensi.    Ingol- 

stadij,  Wolfgang  Eder,  1591.  4p.l.,  28p.  4to. 

The  date  "27"  is  supplied  and  "Aprilis"  is  corrected  to  "Martij,",  both  in 
manuscript.  Backer-Sommervogel  III,  1745,  no.  17. 

GROSSETESTE,  ROBERT.  See  nos.  31,  32,  143. 

GUILLERMET,  CLAUDE.  See  BERIGARD,  CLAUDE  GUIL- 
LERMET,  seigneur  de. 

HEINSIUS,  DANIEL.  See  no.  182. 

334.^ HORNEJUS,  KONRAD.  Compendium  naturalis  philosophiae, 
quo  explicantur  disputationibus  XIII  non  tantum  quae  vulgb  ex 
Aristot.  eiusq[«c]  interpp.  tradi  hie  solent,  sed  praeterea  doctrina 
de  lapidibus,  metallis,  &  medijs  mineralibus,  deq[w^]  plantarum 
caussis  &  adfectionibus  .  .  .  editio  secunda.  Helmstedt,  Heirs  of 
Jacobus  Lucas  for  Zacharias  Raben,  1624.  8p.l.,  477,  [2]p.  8vo. 

335.  JOANNES  DE  JANDUNO.  Questiones  Ioanis  Iandoni  de  celo 
[et]  mudo  .  .  .  Edited  by  Nicoletto  Vernia.  Venice,  Heirs  of  O. 
Scotus,  1519.  30  numb.l.  Fol. 

Treats  only  Books  I,  II,  and  IV. 

336.  .  Perspicacissimi  speculatoris  ac  summi  peripathetici  Iohanis 

de  ianduno  qones  in  duodecim  libros  metaphysice  ad  intentione 
Aristotelis  [et]  magni  commentatoris  Auerrois  subtilissime  dispu- 
tate.  Solertis  artiu  doctoris  Marciantonij  Zimara  annotationes 
\oco[rum]  in  q[«z]bus  Iohanes  in  his  q[wa^]stionib[w5]  a  via  [com]me- 
tatoris  Auerrois  aperte  deuiauit.  Eiusdem  questio  de  indiuidua- 
tione  nature  ad  mentem  comentatoris  [et]  Aristotelis  subtiliter 
examinata  .  .  .  Venice,  Heirs  of  O.  Scotus,  1505.  180  numb.l. 
Fol. 
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337.  .    Ioannis   de   Ianduno  .  .  .  super   libros   Aristotelis   De 

Anima  subtilissimae  quaestiones  in  quarum  singularum  capite, 
tituli  ac  conclusiones,  nuper  ad  studiosorum  commodum  in 
summas  collectae,  leguntur  .  .  .  Venice,  H.  Scotus,  1552.  8p.l., 
107numb.l.  Fol. 

338.  JOANNES  PHILOPONUS.  Ioannis  grammatici  in  Posteria 
resolutoria  Aristotelis  comentaria.  'luavvov  tov  ypanp-aTinov  els 
to.  WTtpa  avaXvTua  '  Apt<TTOTe\ovs  vwoiivwa.  Edited  by  Aldus  Manutius. 
Venice,  Aldus,  1504.  295,  [23]p.  Fol. 

Based  in  part  on  the  lectures  of  Ammonius  Hermeiou;  includes  also  an  anony- 
mous commentary  in  Greek  on  the  second  book  of  the  Analytica  Postenora. 
Renouard,  Aldus  p.  45. 
.  See  also  nos.  29,  35,  36,  39,  46,  47,  50,  57,  74,  78,  82,  164. 

339.  JUSTINUS  MARTYR,  SAINT.  Euersio  falsorum  Aristotelis 
dogmatum  .  .  .  Guilielmo  Postello  .  .  .  interprete.  Paris,  Se- 
bastianus  Nivellius,  1552.  76  (i.e.  84)  numb.l.  16mo. 

On  the  Physica,  De  Goelo,  and  De  Mundo. 

340.  KEUSLIN,  ALBERT,  praeses.  Disputatio  philosophica,  de  ijs 
quae  potissimum  in  octo  Physicorum  libris  Aristotelicis  attingun- 
tur,  quam  in  Archiepiscopali  Lyceo  Salisburgensi  praeside  .  .  . 
Alberto  Keuslin  .  .  .  proponent  F.  Georgius  Roettlin  .  .  .supra 
millesimum  sexcentesimum,  anno  salutis  vigesimo  [blank]  die 
Augusti.  Salzburg,  Gregorius  Kyrnerus,  [1620?]  62p.  4to. 

341    ,  Theses  philosophicae  ex  libro  Aristotelis,  De  Interpreta- 

tione,  nempe  de  natura  et  affectionibus  enunciationis  cathegoricae 
tarn  absolutae,  quam  modalis,  quas  in  Archiepiscopali  Lyceo 
Salisburgensi,  praeside  .  .  .  Alberto  Keuslin  .  .  .  proponent 
.  .  .  F.  Franciscus  Chullotus  .  .  .  F.  Casparus  Groz  .  .  .  F. 
Casparus  Ableithner  .  .  .  supra  millesimum  sexcentesimum, 
anno  salutis  decimo  nono  [blank]  die  Iunij.  Salzburg,  Conradus 
Kurnerus,  [1619]  2p.L,  38,  [4]p.  4to. 

342.  KLENCKE,  JOHANNES,  praeses.  Disputatio  philosophica  con- 
tinens  quaestiones  aliquot  ad  lib.  VIII.  &  IX  Arist.  Ethic. 
Nicomacheorum,  quas  .  .  .  defendendas  suscipit  Samuel  Scerp- 
hof,  Amstelodamensis,  ad  diem  24  Maji  .  .  .  Leyden,  Franciscus 
Hegerus,  1645.  4  1.  4to. 

343.  LAMBERTUS  DE  MONTE.  Copulata  super  octo  libros  Physicorum 
Aristotelis  iuxta  doctrinam  doctor  is  Thomae  de  Aquino.  Cologne, 
Diederich  Molner  or  Conradus  Welker  de  Bopardia,  [ca.  1485]. 
cxxxxii  numb.l.,  3  1.  Fol. 

Kommission  fiir  den  Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke,  Nachtrage  200; 
Voullieme,  Die  Inkunabeln  der  Koniglichen  Bibliothek  und  der  anderen  Berliner 
Sammlungen  1071;  not  in  Hain,  Voullieme  (K),  or  Stillwell. 
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344.  .  Copulata  super  tres  libros  de  anima  Aristotelis  iuxta  doctrinam 

doctoris  Thomae  de  Aquino.  Cologne,  Conradus  Welker  de  Bopardia, 
1486.  3p.l.,  lxxxix  numb.l.  Fol. 

Hain  11584;  Voullieme  (K)  722;  not  in  Stillwell. 

.  See  also  no.  53. 

345.  LA  RAMEE,  PIERRE  DE.  Petri  Rami  Veromandui  Aristotelicae 

animaduersiones.  Lyons,  G.  and  M.  Bering,  1545.  128  p.  8vo. 

On  the  Organon;  see  Baudrier  III,  41,  and  Waddington,  Ramus  .  .  .  sa  vie, 
ses  ecrits  et  ses  opinions  p.  444. 

346.  — — — ■.  Petri  Rami  .  .  .  animaduersionum  Aristotelicarum  libri 

XX  .  .   .   Paris,  Matthaeus  David,  1548.  8p.l.,  473p.,  1  1.  8vo. 

Greatly  expanded  from  the  Paris,  1543,  and  Lyons,  1545,  editions;  Wadding- 
ton, Ramus  p.  444. 

347.  LAUNOY,  JEAN  DE.  De  varia  Aristotelis  fortuna  in  Academia 
Parisiensi,  extraneis  hinc  inde  adornata  praesidiis  liber  .  .  . 
editio  secunda  auctior  &  correctior.  The  Hague,  Adrian  Vlacq, 
1656.  4p.l.,  94,  [l]p.  4to. 

348.  LE  FEVRE,  JACQUES,  D'ETAPLES.  Artificialis  introductio 
per  modum  epitomatis  in  decern  libros  Ethicorum  Aristotelis: 
adiectis  elucidata  commentarijs,  qui  post  prima  editionem  nonnul- 
lis  additis:  accessionem  cremetumqjW]  hac  in  secunda  recognitione 
ceperunt  .  .  .  Paris,  H.  Stephanus,  1506.  60  numb.l.  Fol. 
Includes  a  commentary  on  Le  Fevre's  work  by  Josse  Clichtove. 

349.  .  Artificialis  introductio  in  decern  libros  morales  Aristotelis.  Paris, 

1510.  10  1.  Fol. 

The  first  leaf,  recto,  contains  verses  by  Baptista  Mantuanus. 

350.  .    Artificialis    introductio  ...  in    dece    Ethicoru    libros 

Aristotelis:    adiuncto    familiari    commetario    Iudoci    Clichtouei 

declarata    .    .    .    Edited  by  Hieronymus  Gebwiler.  Strassburg,  Grii- 

ninger,  1511.  CXXXIX  (i.e.  CXLIII)  numb.l.  4to. 

Includes  Leonardo  Bruni's  Isagogicon  moralis  disciplinae,  Le  Fevre's  Intro- 
ductio in  Politicam  Aristotelis,  and  Xenophon's  Oeconomicus,  translated  into 
Latin  by  Raffaele  Maffei.  Ritter,  Repertoire  831. 

351.  .  In  hoc  opusculo  he  continentur  introductiones.  In  sup- 
positions, in  predicabilia,  in  diuisiones,  in  predicamenta,  in 
librum  de  enunciatione,  in  primum  priorum,  in  secundum 
priorum,  in  libros  posteriorum,  in  locos  dialecticos,  in  fallacias,  in 
obligationes,  in  insolubilia.  Edited  by  Josse  Clichtove,  David  Laux,  and 
Guillaume  Gonterey.  Paris,  Guy  Marchand,  1497.  30  1.  4to. 

The  colophon  is  dated  12  October,  1497.  Not  in  GW  (cf.  9643),  Hain,  Cop., 
Reichling,  or  Stillwell. 

352.  .   Introductio   in  Politica  Aristotelis;   also   the   Oeconomicus  of 

Xenophon.  Paris,  H.  Stephanus,  1512.  10  numb.l.  Fol. 

The  Oeconomicus  is  in  the  Latin  translation  by  Raffaele  Maffei. 
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353.  .  Meteorologia  Aristotelis,  eleganti  Iacobi  Fabri  Stapulensis 

paraphrasi  explanata.  Comentarioq[^]  Ioannis  Coclaei  .  .  . 
declarata  ad  foelices  in  philosophiae  studiis  successus  Calcogra- 
phiae  iam  primu  demandata.  Nuremberg,  F.  Peypus,  1512. 
XCIIII  numb.l.,  5  1.  diagrs.  4to. 

Panzer,  Annates  VII,  452,  no.  88. 

.  See  also  nos.  100,  102,  104,  196. 

354.  LEONICO    TOMEO,    NICCOLO.  .  .  .  Opuscula    nuper    in 

lucem  aedita  .  .  .  Venice,  Bernardinus  Venetus,  de  Vitalibus, 

1525.  CXXXIX  numb.l.,  4  1.  diagrs.  4to. 

Contains  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  De  Incessu  Animalium  and  De  Motu 
Animalium;  the  text  of  the  pseudo- Aristotelian  Mechanica  in  Leonico 
Tomeo's  translation  and  with  his  commentary;  his  Quaestiones  Amatoriae 
and  Quaestiones  Naturales;  and  his  translation  of  Proclus'  commentary  on 
Plato's  Timaeus.  Panzer,  Annates  VIII,  489,  no.  1275. 

LEROY,  LOUIS.  See  nos.  203,  204. 

355.  LIBER  DE  VITA  et  morte  arestotelis  metrice  coscripta  cfi  glosa 

interlineali.  Leipzig,  Konrad  Kachelofen,  [ca.  1492].  20  1.  4to. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary.  On  the  second  leaf,  recto,  there 
are  erasures  in  the  second  gloss  over  line  3,  the  third  over  line  11,  the  first  over 
line  12,  the  first  over  line  14,  and  the  first  over  line  16;  each  corrects  the  same 
word.  GW  2498;  Hain  1788;  Still  well  A940. 

LOMBARDI,  BARTOLOMEO.  See  no.  180. 

356.  LONICER,  JOHANN.  Librorum  Aristotelis,  De  Physica  auscul- 
tatione,  Generatione  &  corruptione,  Longitudine  &  breuitate 
uitae,  Vita  &  morte  animalium,  Anima,  [and  Ethica  Nicomachea] 
Compendium  .  .  .  Marburg,  Christian  Egenolph,  1540.  130 
numb.l.,  2  1.  4to. 

357.  LUTRIA,  JOANNES  DE.  Questiones  per  vtiles  librorum  de 
anima,  cum  adiectione  textus  noue  traslationis  Joanis  Argiropoli 
bisantij  circa  questiones  .  .  .  Venice,  Jacobus  Pentius  for  Leo- 
nardus  Alantse,  1508.  62  1.  4to. 

Contains  only  selections  from  the  De  Anima.  Isaac  12917. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Preliminary  Report  on  Tomura  Documents 
Found  Near  Kanazawa 

Robert  G.  Flershem* 

SINCE  World  War  II,  there  has  been  intensification  of  efforts 
to  control  primary  source  materials  for  the  study  of  local 
history  of  the  Tokugawa  period  in  Japan.1  One  manifestation  of 
this  in  and  around  Kanazawa,  the  castle  town  of  Kaga  Han 
(clan),  is  the  search  for  documents  pertaining  to  tomura  (ten 
villages).  Tomura  was  a  term  used  in  the  Kaga  domain  for 
officials  appointed  by  the  Han  to  have  considerable  civil  jurisdic- 
tion over  kumi  (groups  of  villages).2  The  term,  "ojoya,"  was  some- 
times used  for  similar  officials  elsewhere  in  Japan.3  As  their  func- 
tions put  them  between  higher  officialdom  and  the  hyakusho 
(farmers),  the  story  of  the  tomura  may  tell  much,  not  only  about 
the  theory  and  practice  of  local  government,  but  also  about  social 
stratification  and  change,  social  psychology  and  customs,  eco- 
nomic patterns  and  change,  village  politics,  and  the  interrelations 
of  various  classes,  officials,  and  institutions  in  rural  Japan  of  the 
Tokugawa  era.  Since  the  tomura  headed,  on  occasion,  kumi  of  as 
many  as  fifty  villages  or  more,  their  perspective  was  compara- 
tively broad;  and  yet,  pre-eminent  in  the  farming  class,  they  were 
still  in  close  touch  with  the  farmers  in  comparison  to  higher 
officials  such  as  the  kori  and  kaisaku  bugyo,  whose  outlook  was  more 
that  of  the  samurai  (nobility).  It  was  natural  that  the  tomura,  thus 
awkwardly  situated  between  "the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea," 
should  sometimes  make  the  worst,  rather  than  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  They  might,  thus,  encroach  on  the  prestige  and  incur  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobility,  while  their  zeal  in  serving  such  purposes 
of  the  Han  as  tax  collection  might  rouse  the  resentment  of  the 
peasantry.  It  seems  that,  partly  because  of  their  unpopularity  and 
partly  because  of  economic  pressure  from  post- World  War  II 
land  reforms,  the  descendants  of  tomura  have  encountered  hard 
times  in  the  decades  since  the  Meiji  Restoration.  Their  posses- 

*  American  Cultural  Center,  Shimohondamachi,  Kanazawa,  Japan. — See  also 
The  Library  Chronicle,  XXIII,  pp.  86-7,  "Japanese  Feudal  Documents,"  by  F.  H. 
Conroy. 
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sions  and  treasures,  including  their  documents,  have  tended 
under  these  circumstances  to  become  comparatively  scattered.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  devotee  of  history  searching  for  old  papers 
finds  those  of  the  kimoiri  (village  headmen  in  the  Kaga  domain) 
far  more  easily  and  in  greater  quantity  than  those  of  the  tomura. 
It  is,  then,  an  immediately  critical  matter  for  local  history  zealots 
to  seek  primary  materials  in  the  houses  of  descendants  of  tomura 
before  it  is  too  late. 

A  success  in  this  treasure  hunt  was  scored  in  the  summer  of 
1956  when  a  large  collection  of  primary  source  materials  was 
located  in  the  house  of  Ippei  Kita,  Oshimizu-machi,  Hakui  Gun, 
Noto  Peninsula — a  town  in  Ishikawa  Prefecture  about  an  hour  by 
train  from  Kanazawa.  Mr.  Kita  is  the  descendant  of  tomura  who 
had  more  than  forty  villages  under  them.  He  lives  in  their  house, 
parts  of  which  are  over  one  hundred  years  old.  This  collection 
has  not  yet  been  examined  in  detail,  but  a  hurried  preliminary 
survey  rouses  hope  that  it  may  contain  items  having  at  least  some 
reference  to  almost  every  problem  involved  in  the  historical  study 
of  tomura  from  the  start  of  the  Bunka  period  (1804)  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Meiji  period  (1867). 

A  "rough  and  ready"  list  was  hastily  prepared  at  Mr.  Kita's 
house  to  provide  him  with  a  record  of  the  precious  papers  which 
he  very  kindly  allowed  to  be  taken  from  his  house  for  microfilm- 
ing at  Kanazawa  University  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  materials  outlined  in  this  list  amount  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  collection— from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  judging 
by  the  physical  appearance  of  the  papers  taken  for  microfilming 
compared  with  those  still  remaining  in  Mr.  Kita's  storehouse. 
Each  item  in  this  list  constitutes  a  phrase  or  sentence  designed  to 
suggest  the  content  of  each  item  in  the  sample  selected  for  micro- 
filming. The  following  selection  from  the  headings  in  the  list 
gives  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  collection  and  suggests  some 
of  the  problems  with  which  its  detailed  investigation  may  plague 
the  history  student:4 

I.  Activities  at  sea  and  on  rivers 

A  report  on  expense  for  construction  work  on  the  banks  of  Omi 
and  Hodatsu  Rivers 
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Applications  of  ferry  and  fishing  boat  operators  for  permission  to 
change  their  employment 

A  report  on  sales  of  ships  and  prices  of  ships 

A  report  on  activities  of  ferryboats  at  sea 

A  report  on  the  sizes  of  ferryboats 

A  report  on  the  visit,  just  before  the  Meiji  Restoration,  of  British 
warships  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Noto  Peninsula  coast 

A  report  on  a  survey  of  the  coast  by  the  Japanese  Office  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  apparently  about  the  same  time  as  the  British  visitation 

A  document  about  planning  for  defence  against  attack  from  the 
sea. 

II.  Lands  newly  developed  for  cultivation 

A  report  on  income  and  expense  of  newly  developed  villages 

A  report  on  prior  instances  of  administration  of  newly  developed 
villages 

An  estimate  of  harvest  in  newly  developed  lands 

A  report  on  currency  reform  to  finance  newly  developed  lands. 

III.  Disaster  relief 

A  report  on  the  Han's  loan  of  rice  to  villages  in  a  famine  year 
A  report  on  a  government  loan  of  rice  to  an  impoverished  village 
A  report  on  a  survey  of  an  area  devastated  by  a  flood. 

IV.  Visitors  from  outside  the  Tomura's  area 

A  report  on  debts  incurred  by  pack  horse  drivers  at  Shuku 
Village 

An  oath  of  loyalty  required  of  horse  traders 

A  report  on  a  high  official's  journey  of  inspection  through  the 
area. 

V.    Taxation,  religious,  and  economic  investigations 

A  report  on  products  of  Hakui  and  Kashima  Guns  (Counties) 

An  estimate  of  rice  harvest  in  Hakui  and  Kashima  Guns 

A  report  on  the  amount  of  rice  which  passed  through  a  particular 
village  in  a  particular  month 

A  register  of  the  inhabitants  and  houses  of  a  group  of  villages 

A  report  on  land  occupied  by  farmers,   Shinto  shrines,   and 
Buddhist  temples  in  a  particular  area. 
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VI.  Miscellaneous  interests  of  the  Tomura 

A  report  on  construction  work  for  irrigation  purposes 

A  report  on  the  process  of  exchanging  paper  receipts  for  silver 
coins,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  beginnings  of  paper 
money 

A  report  on  depositing  and  borrowing  of  money  through  an  in- 
stitution called,  "ko"  (a  group  of  neighbors,  generally  twenty  to 
forty  in  number,  organized  for  mutual  financial  accommodation) 

A  report  on  pawnbrokers 

Writings  about  etiquette,  social  customs,  fashions  in  clothes,  and 
Kaga  Han  code  of  chivalry 

Oboe  (memoranda):  probably  about  the  internal  affairs  of  vil- 
lages.5 

While  there  can  be  no  certainty  pending  detailed,  thorough 
examination  of  the  actual  documents,  the  subject  matter  of  most 
of  the  above,  representing  the  bulk  of  the  material  selected  for 
microfilming,  suggests  that  it  is  incorporated  in  public  docu- 
ments, reports  made  by  the  Tomura  to  his  superiors,  with  a  copy 
retained,  no  doubt,  for  his  own  records.6 

VII.  Policies  or  information  emanating  from   Han  or  Bakufu   {Government 

of  the  Shogun) 

Criminal  Law 

Minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Han  Board  of  Directors;  e.g.,  that  of 
December,  1867,  which  may  have  been  a  particularly  important 
meeting  since  it  followed  major  events  of  the  Meiji  Restoration 

A  report  on  a  revolt  in  the  Kaga  domain  (the  regions  of  Kaga, 
Ecchu,  and  Noto) 

Copies  of  appeals  for  popular  resistance  to  Christian  beliefs 

Documents  about  foreign  affairs,  including  defence  against 
attack  from  the  sea. 

VIII.  Documents  which  are  apparently  the  Tomura' s  private  papers 
Genealogies 

Chronological  histories 

Diaries. 
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All  this  reminds  us  of  the  seclusiveness,  suspiciousness,  and 
regimentation  of  Tokugawa  life:  seclusion,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
Japan  from  the  foreigner  and,  on  the  other  hand,  isolation  to  a 
considerable  extent  even  of  the  village  from  outsiders.  Move- 
ment of  any  kind  was  difficult.  It  was  necessary,  thus,  for  the 
boatmen  to  get  permission  to  move  from  their  jobs.  Was  the  horse 
trader,  evidently  subjected  to  an  oath  of  loyalty,  particularly 
suspect  because,  traveling  so  much,  he  might  stray  into  the 
domain  of  another  Han?  Or  was  there  worry  that  he  might  be- 
come a  spy  for  the  Tokugawa  agents,  the  tenryo,  whose  jurisdic- 
tions, particularly  on  Noto  Peninsula,  were  interlarded  amongst 
those  of  the  Han  officials?  The  location  of  this  Tomura  on  the 
Japan  Sea  seems  to  have  stressed  for  him  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities pertaining  to  the  sea.  The  time,  early  and  middle  nine- 
teenth century,  may  have  made  him  more  subject  to  and  wary 
of  foreign  intrusion.  Do  the  "activities  of  ferry  boats  at  sea"  imply 
increased  communication  with  other  Han  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate?  Note  the  seemingly  expansive  horizons  of 
the  Tomura:  he  seems  interested  in  products  and  harvest  esti- 
mates, not  of  just  one  village,  but  of  two  whole  counties.  But  did 
the  reverse  side  of  this  coin,  his  position  "in  the  middle"  between 
higher  authorities  and  the  farmers,  make  him  one  of  the  objects  of 
"the  revolt  in  the  Kaga  domain"?  His  concerns  seem  wide,  rang- 
ing from  his  conventional  duties  in  estimating  the  rice  harvest  to 
etiquette  and  pawnbroking.  One  wonders  whether  he,  himself, 
was  a  pawnbroker  on  the  side;7  or,  perhaps,  he  was  engaged  in 
money-making  even  farther  afield.  The  island  of  Tsushima,  where 
Koreans  and  Chinese  could  doubtless  be  met,  may  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  some  of  those  ferry  boats,  and  the  pressures  of 
meeting  the  Han's  demands  for  taxes  may  sometimes  have  im- 
pelled the  Tomura  to  seek  extracurricular  sources  of  income.8 

NOTES 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  for  their  help  in  "tomura"  investiga- 
tions during  the  last  year  and  a  half:  Professor  Kisaburo  Wakabayashi 
of  Kanazawa  University  and  his  students,  Hiroshi  Takeno,  Michiko 
Konishi,  Yoriko  Nakayama,  and  Yuriko  Dokaku;  Shin-ichiro,  Teruhiko 
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An  Excursion  into  Aetolia 
and  Acarnania  Sixty  Years  Ago 

Reminiscences 
Walter  Woodburn  Hyde* 

DURING  my  sojourn  in  Athens,  1898-1899,  as  a  member  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  I  was  fortunate 
in  having  Professor  Alfred  Emerson,  who  long  before  had  in- 
ducted me  into  the  fascinating  field  of  archaeology  at  Cornell  and 
who  was  then  Annual  Director  of  the  School,  as  "guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,"  as  President  Wilson  described  his  Princeton 
preceptors.  We  occupied  adjoining  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
school  building  on  the  lower  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Lycabettus. 
Here,  during  the  winter,  we  endeavored  to  keep  warm  with  the 
help  of  two  tiny  stoves  whose  inefficiency  gave  occasion  in  part, 
at  least,  to  Doctor  Emerson's  very  practical  suggestion  embodied 
in  his  Annual  Report  that  the  Trustees  should  not  advertise  Athens 
as  a  "winter  resort" !  His  learned  "ciceronnage"  was  invaluable 
to  me  in  studying  the  monuments  of  the  city  and  neighboring 
Attica.  I  marveled  at  his  learning  and  command  of  languages, 
notably  of  Romaic  which  he  had  learned  as  a  boy  in  Greece  and 
spoke  fluently.  We  made  many  excursions  together  outside 
Athens,  generally  on  foot  since  this  was  before  the  days  of  auto- 
mobiles and  good  roads. 

One  of  these  walks  stands  out  in  my  memory,  a  journey  to  west 
central  Greece,  which  I  will  recount  as  well  as  my  memory  of 
happenings  a  half-century  or  more  ago  will  permit.  During  the 
spring  months  we  were  at  the  excavations  which  had  been  re- 
cently instituted  by  the  School  at  Old  Corinth.  This  city  in 
antiquity  had  been  the  seat  of  opulence  and  the  arts  and  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  Greece,  one  whose  prosperity  is  attested  by 
Strabo,  the  New  Testament  and  Pausanias,  and  the  oft-repeated 
Greek  proverb  later  latinized  by  the  poet  Horace  and  translated 
as  "It  is  not  everyone  that  can  afford  to  sail  to  Corinth,"  in 
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allusion  to  its  attractive  enjoyments.  But  when  we  were  there 
Corinth  was  merely  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  ghost  of  a  once  beautiful 
town,  the  uncovering  of  which  had  robbed  the  site  of  any  pre- 
tense to  beauty.  It  was  here,  then,  that  we  planned  to  utilize  one 
of  the  Greek  Church  holidays,  when  no  one  is  expected  to  work, 
to  visit  the  little-known  provinces  of  Aetolia  and  Acarnania, 
then,  as  in  later  antiquity,  interlocked  by  the  modern  Greeks  in 
one  hyphenated  name. 

West  central  Greece,  like  Epirus  just  to  the  north  of  it,  was 
regarded  throughout  early  antiquity  by  other  Greeks  as  a  wild 
and  barbarous  territory  covered  with  a  network  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  ravines  in  which  wild  beasts  roamed,  and 
peopled  by  barbarous  men  who  lived  by  piracy  and  robbery,  ate 
raw  meat,  as  Thucydides  says,  spoke  non-Greek  dialects  before 
the  planting  of  Greek  settlements  in  their  midst,  and  in  every  way 
lagging  behind  the  rest  of  Hellas  in  culture.  They  never  entered 
into  Greek  fellowship  till  late  in  their  history.  The  inhabitants 
were  untutored  throughout  the  heroic  age,  and  formed  a  con- 
geries of  many  independent  tribes  who  lived  by  rapine  and  the 
chase.  But  both  Aetolia  and  Acarnania  early  seem  to  have 
formed  loose  tribal  unities,  like  those  of  the  Iroquois  though  with 
less  corporate  responsibility. 

While  western  Greece,  then,  was  early  devoid  of  historical 
interest,  it  was  known  from  Mycenaean  days  for  its  wealth  of 
legendary  lore  dating  back  to  its  prehistoric  inhabitants,  Taph- 
ians,  Curetes,  Leleges  and  others,  long  before  Aetolia  and 
Acarnania  received  Greek  colonies  from  Elis  and  Argos  respec- 
tively. We  may  mention  a  few  of  these,  well-known  in  all  modern 
literatures:  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt  of  Meleager  and  the  foot- 
race of  Atalanta  and  her  suitors,  among  the  mountains  around 
Calydon  on  the  Evenus,  a  myth  which  interested  many  later 
sculptors,  notably  Scopas  for  his  pedimental  group  on  the  temple 
of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  There  are  various  legends  about  the 
river-god  Achelous,  the  river  separating  the  two  provinces,  but 
called  by  Ovid  amnis  Acarnanum.  He  fought  Heracles  for  the 
possession  of  Deianira,  Meleager's  sister,  beloved  by  both. 
Though  Achelous  changed  himself  first  into  a  serpent  then  into  a 
bull,  he  was  defeated  and  Heracles  broke  off  one  of  his  horns 
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which  he  could  redeem  only  with  the  miraculous  horn  of  the  goat 
Amaltheia,  the  cornucopia  of  the  Romans,  a  symbol  of  plenty,  a 
myth  rationalized  by  Strabo  as  alluding  to  prehistoric  attempts 
to  control  the  inundations  of  the  river  and  reclaim  thereby  large 
tracts  of  land.  Thus,  the  group  of  islands  in  the  lower  Ionian  Sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  called  Echinades,  "Sea-urchins"  be- 
cause of  their  shape  (the  present  Kurtzolares,  formed  naturally 
by  alluvial  deposits)  became  nymphs  whom  the  river-god,  angry 
because  they  refused  him  sacrifice,  cast  into  the  sea  with  the 
ground  on  which  their  altars  stood.  The  largest,  Dulichium,  was 
a  part  of  Odysseus'  kingdom  in  the  Odyssey.  At  the  eastern 
border  of  "Old  Aetolia,"  before  its  expansion  further  east,  on  the 
Evenus  (now  called  the  Phidari)  above  Calydon,  the  centaur 
Nessus,  the  ferryman,  when  ordered  by  Heracles  to  carry  his 
wife  Deianira  across,  attacked  her  and  was  slain  by  the  hero's 
poisoned  arrow.  The  dying  centaur  gave  her  his  blood-stained 
tunic  telling  her  that  its  possession  would  guarantee  her  hus- 
band's love.  But  she  later,  through  jealousy  of  his  last  love,  Iole, 
gave  it  to  Heracles  who  thus  was  poisoned  and  in  great  agony 
cast  himself  onto  a  funeral-pyre  on  Mt.  Oeta  in  Thessaly  while 
she  in  despair  hanged  herself,  as  related  by  Sophocles  in  his 
Trachiniae.  In  very  early  days  Aetolia  had  founded  two  shrines 
which  remained  famous  throughout  the  later  classical  period  of 
Greece — one  to  Artemis  at  Calydon,  the  other  to  Apollo  at 
Thermon,  which  latter  remained  Aetolia's  religious  center 
thereafter. 

When  we  leave  myth  for  history  we  find  that  while  Acarnania 
never  advanced  far  from  its  early  condition  and  throughout  later 
history  made  no  real  contribution  to  the  rising  civilization  of 
Greece,  its  sister  state  Aetolia  began  to  play  a  very  different  role 
in  Greek  history.  She  had  shown  little  or  no  interest  in  Greek 
politics  until  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338  B.C.),  a  landmark 
in  Greek  history  as  it  meant  the  defeat  of  Athens  and  Boeotia  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Macedonian  Philip  II  and  his  son 
Alexander,  when  she  changed  her  primitive  league  into  the 
famous  Aetolian  League,  the  first  and  best  such  attempt  to  aid  the 
freedom  of  Greece  in  the  future.  It  started  as  a  precautionary 
measure  against  possible  encroachments  of  the  Macedonian  gen- 
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erals  Antipater  (died  321  B.C.)  and  his  son  Cassander  (died  318 
B.C.)  who  had  been  left  as  regents  during  Alexander's  campaign 
in  the  Far  East.  The  newly  formed  league  was  Aetolia's  one  great 
gift  to  Greek  politics. 

By  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  the  Aetolian  League 
became  strong  and  a  menacing  rival  to  Macedonian  power, 
weakened  after  the  conqueror's  death,  and  also  to  the  Achaean 
League  modeled  in  part  after  it.  Its  council  met  in  an  ancient 
wood  and  mud-brick  temple,  the  religious  capital  of  Aetolia, 
known  as  Thermon,  "Hot  Springs,"  on  whose  site  today  stands 
the  village  of  Kephalovrysi,  "Head  Spring."  It  was  sacked  by 
Philip  V  of  Macedon  (220-179  B.C.)  in  200  B.C.  during  the  end 
of  his  first  Macedonian  war  with  the  Greeks.  From  then  on 
through  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  there  were  attempts  in 
various  Greek  states,  including  Aetolia,  to  found  a  kingdom  after 
Alexander's  ideas,  with  the  old  city-state  (Polis)  and  municipal 
system  within  the  framework  of  an  imperial  system,  resulting  in  a 
century  of  wars  and  broken  treaties.  Aetolia  with  its  league  grew 
ever  stronger  throughout  the  century.  It  had  increased  its  power 
greatly  through  its  protectorate  over  Delphi  and  its  great 
Amphictyonic  Council,  which  long  ago  had  passed  legislation  in 
religious  affairs  when  it  could  punish  offenders  by  the  threat  of  a 
sacred  war.  Aetolia,  though  not  a  member  of  the  council,  could 
work  through  her  voting  allies  and  so  in  time  could  control  the 
oracle.  It  was  not  difficult  now  to  pass  from  religious  to  political 
power,  though  Philip  II  had  already  unsuccessfully  made  such  an 
attempt.  By  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  the  Aetolians 
controlled  all  the  towns  of  west  central  Greece  above  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  and  some  of  the  Aegean  island  states  in  the  east,  a 
domain  extending  from  the  Ionian  island  of  Cephalonia  to  the 
Hellespont. 

The  final  active  aspirant  for  the  revival  of  Alexander's  ideas 
was  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  the  vast  Syrian  empire  east  of 
Greece  (223-187  B.C.).  At  his  accession  it  was  already  tottering; 
he  made  every  effort  to  restore  it,  but  was  not  completely  success- 
ful. But  he  did,  at  least,  revive  much  of  the  glory  of  the  Seleucid 
or  Syrian  dynasty,  which  had  existed  since  the  division  of 
Alexander's  empire  after  323  B.C.  In  his  efforts  he  even  invaded 
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India  where  he,   like  Alexander  before  him,   gained  his  title 
"Great." 

Antiochus  was  certainly  a  great  king,  the  greatest  of  the  thir- 
teen of  his  line  who  had  ruled  before  him  as  "Antiochus."  How- 
ever, he  failed  in  judgment  and  could  not,  till  too  late,  see  the 
great  change  in  Greek  politics  caused  by  the  appearance  of  Rome. 
When  the  Aetolians  invited  him  to  aid  them,  the  Syrian  monarch 
seized  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  in  196  B.C.  (the  peninsula  of 
Gallipoli  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hellespont  so  well  known  to 
us  for  the  part  it  played  in  our  First  World  War)  and  this  act 
immediately  brought  him  into  grave  difficulties  with  the  Greeks 
who  controlled  it.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  now  ap- 
pealed to  Rome  to  right  the  wrong.  Antiochus,  who  disregarded 
the  sane  advice  of  Hannibal,  who,  as  an  exile  from  Carthage,  was 
visiting  the  Syrian  capital,  not  to  meddle  with  the  Greeks,  chal- 
lenged Rome  by  accepting  the  league's  invitation  (192  B.C.).  The 
Romans  crushed  him  in  two  battles,  Thermopylae  in  Greece 
(191  B.C.)  and  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor  (190  B.C.).  In  the  latter 
battle  the  king's  army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  two  Scipio 
brothers.  Rome  would  accept  neither  apology  nor  compromise 
and  the  sorry  result  for  Antiochus  was  that  he  was  ordered  to  give 
up  not  only  the  stolen  Egyptian  lands  but  all  his  own  territories 
west  of  the  Taurus  mountains  in  Asia  Minor  (186  B.C.).  The 
king  hardly  survived  his  defeat;  he  died  the  following  year.  Thus, 
the  Syrian  empire,  founded  by  Alexander's  friend  and  best  gen- 
eral Seleucus  I  Nicator  at  the  partition  of  Macedonia  in  313  B.C., 
ended,  and  the  dream  of  its  master  to  revive  Alexander's  empire 
was  forever  over.  The  Aetolian  League,  which  had  been  instru- 
mental in  its  fall,  was  now  also  dead. 

The  league  had  lasted  about  a  century  and  a  half  and  had 
proved  itself  to  be  the  champion  of  republican  Greece  against 
foreign  enemies.  It  had  accomplished  more  than  any  other  power 
in  its  effort  to  keep  clear  of  Rome.  Henceforth  Aetolia's  power 
was  restricted  to  internal  affairs  which  became  merely  nominal 
by  the  time  of  the  Roman  dictator  Sulla  who  died  in  78  B.C.  Its 
council  had  ceased  to  exist  by  31  B.C.  Similarly  the  great 
Amphictyonic  Council,  long  the  backbone  of  Aetolia's  power, 
lived  on  till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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No  wonder  that  all  this,  in  addition  to  the  heroic  part  Aetolia 
played  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  over  a  century  ago, 
intrigued  us  into  wishing  to  see  this  rugged  land.  In  the  Easter 
week  of  1899,  therefore,  we  took  the  train  from  New  Corinth  on 
the  Isthmus  (the  city,  some  four  miles  away,  built  in  1858  after 
the  destruction  of  Old  Corinth  by  an  earthquake)  to  Patras, 
eighty  miles  to  the  west,  today  the  third  largest  town  in  Greece, 
and  the  seat  of  the  "nomarch"  of  Achaia  and  of  an  archbishop. 
Here  we  hired  a  sloop  to  sail  us  across  the  Gulf  of  Patras  at  the 
entrance  to  the  more  famous  Gulf  of  Corinth,  a  sail  of  two  and 
one-half  hours,  to  Kryoneri,  "Cold  Water,"  on  the  opposite 
Aetolian  coast.  From  there  it  was  a  ten-mile  railway  journey 
around  the  base  of  Mt.  Varassova  and  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Evenus  to  Mesolonghi,  a  name  meaning  "in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  waste,"  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  a  wide  lagoon,  one 
of  the  two  chief  towns  of  west  central  Greece.  It  lies  on  extensive 
flats  south  of  Mt.  Zygos,  3135  feet  high,  the  ancient  Arakynthos. 
Here  we  were  at  once  introduced  not  to  antiquity  but  to  memo- 
ries of  the  stirring  days  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  for 
Mesolonghi  did  not  exist  in  antiquity — except,  perhaps,  as  a 
fishing-village — and  owes  its  fame  wholly  to  the  part  it  played  in 
two  memorable  sieges  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  during  that 
momentous  struggle.  Then  it  was  the  chief  military  station  of  the 
insurgents  in  western  Greece  and  the  last  outpost  of  Christianity 
there.  The  valor  then  displayed  by  its  defenders  against  over- 
whelming odds  in  two  famous  sieges  (1822-23  and  1825-26)  will 
never  be  forgotten  wherever  freedom  rules.  At  the  final  battle  of 
the  first  siege  (1 823)  the  Greeks  lost  only  30  dead  and  70  wounded, 
but  among  the  latter  was  their  gallant  Suliote  leader  Markos 
Bozzaris.  When  mortally  wounded  he  turned  over  the  command 
to  his  brother  Kostas  to  complete  the  victory  and  was  carried  into 
town  where  he  died.  Popular  songs  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  keep 
his  memory  alive.  Thus  for  years  American  schoolboys  have 
recited  his  deeds  of  bravery  in  the  spirited  poem  by  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. 

The  more  terrible  second  siege  began  in  early  1825.  In  the 
interim  the  town  fortifications  had  been  strengthened  with  the 
zealous  cooperation  of  Lord  Byron,  who  had  reached  Mesolonghi 
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in  January,  1824.  On  April  25,  1825,  almost  exactly  one  year 
after  the  poet's  death  there,  the  siege  began.  The  Sultan  had  now 
recognized  that  this  town,  the  center  of  the  Greek  rebellion,  must 
be  taken  at  all  costs.  The  siege  had  lasted  twelve  months,  the 
Greeks,  successful  in  various  forays,  refusing  honorable  capitula- 
tion though  their  garrison  had  been  sadly  reduced  by  famine, 
wounds,  and  watching,  and  their  town  was  a  heap  of  rubble  from 
the  incessant  bombardment.  Like  the  Plataeans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  the  little  garrison  staked  all  on  a  last  sortie  at  mid- 
night of  April  22,  1826.  Some  3,000  armed  men  and  the  6,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  women,  old  men,  and  children — some  of  the 
women  armed  and  in  men's  uniforms,  the  rest  unarmed  in  the 
center  as  in  an  ancient  phalanx — sallied  forth;  but  Ibrahim,  the 
Turkish  general,  was  ready  and  only  1300  men  and  a  few  hun- 
dred women  reached  the  refuge  of  the  neighboring  hills.  The  rest 
were  driven  back  into  the  town  with  the  Turks  following  helter- 
skelter.  The  Greeks  now  assembled  around  their  powder  maga- 
zine and  the  unequal  struggle  ended  by  their  exploding  it,  thus 
involving  both  friends  and  foes  in  a  common  destruction. 
Mesolonghi  had  fallen. 

Four  years  later  Ibrahim,  now  lord  of  the  Morea,  was  ordered 
out  by  the  Powers  and  after  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
which  had  arrived  in  1825,  had  been  annihilated  at  Navarino  on 
October  20,  1827,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  leave  Greece  the 
next  year.  In  1829  the  Powers  declared  Greece  a  monarchy 
tributary  to  Turkey,  but  the  following  year  an  independent  one, 
and  her  first  king,  Otto  of  Bavaria,  after  a  republican  interreg- 
num, was  crowned  in  1832. 

Mesolonghi  derives  additional  interest  as  the  place  where 
Lord  Byron  died,  his  death  prophetically  alluded  to  in  his  last 
poem  written  here  January  22,  1824,  on  the  completion  of  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  beginning  with  these  fateful  words: 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move. 

While  yet  in  Italy,  after  his  self-imposed  exile  from  England, 
Byron  had  learned  of  his  appointment  to  the  Greek  "Committee 
of  Liberation"  and  had  sailed  from  Genoa  in  July,  1823,  with 
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gold,  arms  and  medicines  for  the  fighting  Greeks,  arriving  at  the 
island  of  Cephalonia  in  the  Ionian  Sea  by  August.  Here  he  stayed 
four  months  learning  the  condition  of  Greek  affairs,  how  the 
Greeks  were  divided  into  factions  under  various  leaders,  though 
all  fired  with  the  determination  to  oust  their  Turkish  masters.  He 
reached  Mesolonghi  in  early  January,  1824,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived "as  if  he  were  the  Messiah"  and  soon  brought  a  semblance 
of  unity  among  the  opposing  parties.  He  died  Easter  Monday, 
April  19,  1824 — almost  to  a  day  seventy-five  years  before  our 
visit — from  rheumatic  fever  and  useless  blood-purges  ordered  by 
his  incompetent  Italian  physician.  Thus,  as  has  been  said,  "Eng- 
land had  lost  her  brightest  genius  and  Greece  her  noblest  friend." 

Before  leaving  this  hallowed  spot  we  viewed  the  monuments 
erected  in  memory  of  those  stirring  events:  first,  the  white  marble 
statue  outside  the  landward  gate  of  the  town,  presented  to 
Mesolonghi  in  1855  by  the  French  sculptor  Pierre  Jean  David; 
then,  in  a  fort  outside  the  eastern  gate  and  near  the  railway 
station,  the  Herobn  or  common  funeral-mound  memorializing  in 
Greek  letters  those  who  fell  here.  There  is  also  a  smaller  mound 
here  in  honor  of  Bozzaris  and  others,  and  nearby  one  raised  to 
Byron,  who  in  1881  received  a  public  statue,  fifty-seven  years 
after  his  death. 

From  here  on  our  trip  had  to  do  with  ancient  sites.  Late  that 
afternoon  we  took  the  railway  twenty-eight  miles  to  its  terminus 
in  the  interior  at  Vrachori  (recently  renamed  Agrinion),  the 
present  capital  of  Aetolia-Acarnania  and  seat  of  the  governor  or 
Eparch.  We  remained  overnight  at  the  little  Xenodochion  Athenae 
to  be  ready  for  our  walk  of  thirty  miles  or  more  the  next  day  to 
the  Abracien  Gulf  (the  modern  Gulf  of  Arta),  which  separates  on 
the  western  side  central  Greece,  or  Hellas  proper,  from  Epirus  in 
northern  Greece. 

We  followed  the  road  which  since  antiquity  has  been  the  main 
artery  of  communication  between  the  Gulfs  of  Patras  and  Am- 
bracia,  well-known  from  Polybius'  account  of  the  campaign  of 
Philip  V  in  218-217  B.C.,  already  mentioned,  when  the  Mace- 
donian monarch  marched  south  from  the  gulf  to  Thermon  which 
he  sacked.  Six  miles  beyond  Vrachori  we  reached  the  Achelous, 
now  called  Aspropotamo  or  "White  River"  doubtless  due  to  its 
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torrential  foam  during  the  wet  season.  Though  the  largest  river 
in  Greece,  it  is  quite  unnavigable,  some  130  miles  long  from  its 
source  in  the  Pindus  Mountains  far  to  the  north  to  its  outlet  in 
the  Ionian  Sea.  It  was  regarded  by  Greek  poets  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  fresh  water,  its  like-named  god  being  regarded  as  a 
mighty  divinity,  whom  Homer  calls  "Lord  Achelous"  (Iliad 
20:194),  invoked  everywhere  in  early  Greece  by  prayers  and 
sacrifice.  At  the  ferry,  however,  the  river  was  hardly  three  feet 
deep. 

Near  the  bank  of  the  Achelous  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Agri- 
nion,  the  old  capital  of  Aetolia,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  one  mile 
to  the  west,  is  the  wretched  Wallachian  village  of  Sourovigli  on 
the  site  of  Stratos,  the  ancient  capital  of  Acarnania,  both  towns 
being  guardians  of  the  ford.  Stratos  was  situated  on  three  little 
hills  on  or  around  which  we  saw  the  ruins  of  walls,  gateways, 
theater,  temple,  and  agora.  From  the  top  of  one  hill  around 
which  the  modern  village  lies  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  upper 
Achelous  valley  through  which  our  further  journey  northward 
ran.  After  resting  an  hour  in  the  basement  of  a  large  building 
which  seemed  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  the  townsmen  who 
gathered  there  for  warmth  and  a  drink  of  krasi,  we  started  around 
one  o'clock  on  the  long  twenty-three-mile  walk  to  our  destination 
at  Karavassara  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
some  nine  hours  distant. 

The  highway  soon  passed  the  village  of  Leparu  (Valto),  some- 
times wrongly  taken  as  the  site  of  Stratos,  the  last  village  on  the 
way,  then  past  a  lake  and  over  a  pass  between  the  ridges  cf 
Makhala  and  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  long  lake  Rivios  which 
I  believe  is  now  known  also  as  Valto.  Easy  as  it  is  to  write  about 
that  fatiguing  walk,  with  no  place  to  rest  on  the  way,  my  memory 
of  it  is  far  from  agreeable.  As  we  continued  on  during  the  late 
afternoon,  I  noticed  that  Dr.  Emerson,  who  had  been  talkative 
all  the  way  thus  far,  became  more  and  more  silent — a  bad  sign 
which  obviously  meant  that  he  was  becoming  fatigued.  When 
only  halfway  to  our  goal,  night,  with  the  usual  absence  of  twilight 
in  Greece,  suddenly  fell.  The  road,  though  well  macadamized, 
was  deserted  and  without  traffic  and  we  had  passed  no  village. 
During  the  entire  walk  we  had  met  only  one  wayfarer  who,  from 
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his  uncouth  looks  and  hoarse  voice,  may  well  have  been  a 
descendant  of  an  ancient  Acarnanian  klepht.  Beyond  either  side  of 
the  road  in  the  distance  lights  of  a  few  far-away  sheepsteads 
twinkled  and  we  heard  the  usual  barking  of  ferocious  sheepdogs; 
I  was  also  constantly  in  fear  of  wolves.  Finally,  within  perhaps 
five  miles  of  Karavassara,  my  companion  abruptly  stopped  and 
announced  that  he  could  and  would  go  no  farther.  When  I  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do  in  such  a  plight  he  said  that  I  might  do  as 
I  pleased,  but  he  would  lie  down  in  the  ditch  beside  the  road  and 
sleep !  The  night  was  already  cold  as  it  was  late  in  March  and  all 
we  had  for  warmth  were  our  light  raincoats. 

Thinking  he  would  be  refreshed  by  a  short  nap,  I  let  him  have 
his  way  and  soon  he  was  stretched  out  in  the  stony  ditch  asleep, 
while  I  paced  up  and  down  the  road  nearby  wondering  what 
would  be  the  outcome  of  our  predicament  during  the  long  hours 
of  darkness  ahead,  if  he  still  refused  to  go  on.  Here  we  were  on 
an  unfrequented  road  in  the  middle  of  desolate  Acarnania,  per- 
haps the  most  forbidding  province  of  Greece,  ancient  or  modern, 
and  at  least  five  miles  from  any  village,  and  thoroughly  wearied. 
After  a  half-hour  or  so,  however,  I  heard  footsteps  afar  off,  com- 
ing from  the  south,  and  soon  to  my  delight  three  Greek  soldiers, 
whom  we  had  noticed  hours  before  at  Sourovigli,  appeared  in  the 
darkness.  I  hailed  them  and  in  broken  Greek  explained  our  woe- 
ful plight  and  asked  if  they  would  help  me  get  my  companion  on 
to  his  feet  and  propel  him  to  the  village.  They  sensed  the  situation 
at  once,  and  with  a  soldier  on  either  side  of  the  Doctor  and  a 
third  pushing  from  behind  our  little  company  of  five  moved 
forward,  though  my  companion  was  sorely  displeased  at  being 
thus  disturbed.  It  was  after  nine  o'clock  when  we  reached  Kara- 
vassara— a  name  which  we  found  was  a  Greek  corruption  of 
Turkish  Karavan-Serai  or  English  "Caravansary,"  which  once 
stood  here.  Here  was  an  inn  which,  though  primitive  like  most 
Greek  inns,  was  as  welcome  to  us  as  the  Bellevue-Stratford  in 
Philadelphia  would  have  been,  for  here  we  could  get  bread, 
olives,  and  especially  bean  soup — the  usual  more  appetizing  rice 
called  pilafi  was  missing — and  above  all,  beds ! 

My  troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  over.  While  I  could  eat 
heartily,   I  soon  saw  that  Doctor  Emerson  ate  nothing,  even 
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though  his  ability  to  talk  had  returned.  We  sat  an  hour  at  the 
table  in  the  tiny  warm  restaurant  while  I  smoked  my  post- 
prandial pipe,  and  then  we  were  shown  to  our  room.  I  say  "our" 
in  European  fashion,  but  soon  found  it  was  in  Greek  fashion 
already  occupied  by  several  guests,  following  the  usual  custom  of 
renting  a  bed,  krevati,  rather  than  a  room,  thomati.  Under  such 
conditions  one  anticipates — and  is  rarely  deceived — a  chorus  of 
snores  all  night,  which,  added  to  the  usual  attacks  of  "the  small 
enemy,"  makes  sleep  almost  impossible.  By  now  the  Doctor  was 
wide  awake  and  rested  and  so  began  to  talk — first  on  the  position 
of  women  in  modern  society  and  then  on  the  history  of  Rumania 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted.  By  midnight  he  was, 
perhaps,  half  through  his  recital  of  historic  events  when  finally 
his  voice  died  out  and  I  knew  he  was  asleep. 

We  slept  till  eight  in  the  morning  when,  after  our  usual  Greek 
breakfast  of  bread,  olives  and  coffee  with  goat's  milk,  we  had  a 
visitor,  a  villager  who,  having  heard  that  two  lorthi,  all  well-to-do 
visitors  in  Greece  are  regarded  by  the  natives  as  English  lords, 
were  in  town,  asked  us  to  accompany  him  to  his  house  to  inspect 
a  collection  of  ancient  silver  coins.  He  had  hundreds  of  these  and 
all  were  in  fine  condition,  but  he  would  tell  us  nothing  of  how 
they  had  come  into  his  possession,  and  cautioned  us  to  secrecy. 
Years  later  Dr.  Emerson  on  a  subsequent  trip  to  Greece  revisited 
Karavassara  and  bought  them  for  the  University  of  California. 

There  was  nothing  further  to  do  in  this  Turkish-Greek  village 
and  so  later  in  the  day  we  boarded  a  steamer  headed  for  Patras. 
We  crossed  the  Gulf,  stopping  at  Kopraena,  the  port  of  Arta 
which  lay  several  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  bay,  and  Preveza, 
then  under  Turkish  rule,  opposite  the  headland  of  Actium  on  the 
Acarnanian  coast.  Here  on  September  2,  31  B.C.,  one  of  the 
world's  decisive  battles  was  fought  between  the  fleets  of  Octavius, 
the  future  Augustus  Caesar,  and  those  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
whose  stake  was  the  headship  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  then 
civilized  world.  The  distance  across  the  straits  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  was  hardly  700  yards.  The  steamer  after  seven  or  eight  hours 
reached  the  island  of  Leukas  (now  Santa  Maura)  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  and  next  day  followed  its  western  coast  southward;  six  hours 
further,  it  passed  Ithaca  (Ithake  or  locally  Thiaki)  the  home  of 
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fabled  Odysseus,  with  a  distant  view  of  Cephalonia  to  the  south- 
west opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  a  sail  of  some  six 
miles  farther.  At  Patras  we  took  the  coastal  train  back  toward 
New  Corinth,  alighting,  however,  some  five  miles  before  reaching 
it  at  the  tiny  station  called  Perigiali.  It  lies  beyond  the  Asopus 
River  near  which,  two  miles  from  the  gulf,  is  the  insignificant 
village  of  Vasiliko,  the  site  of  ancient  Sicyon  destroyed  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  for  revenge  and  plunder  in  303  B.C.,  and 
later  rebuilt  under  the  name  Demetrias.  With  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.C.,  Sicyon  for  a  time  regained 
power  but  soon  declined.  Time  forbade  our  visiting  this  re- 
nowned seat  of  ancient  art  which  culminated  in  the  bronze  works 
of  Lysippus,  the  last  great  Greek  sculptor. 

From  Perigiali  it  was  a  cross-country  walk  of  a  few  miles  to  Old 
Corinth  lying  beneath  the  plainly  visible  rock  of  Aero-Corinth. 
The  only  thing  I  remember  about  this  final  walk  was  being  beset 
by  vicious  shepherd  dogs  which  guarded  the  vineyards  and  cur- 
rant fields  of  the  neighborhood,  the  pest  of  all  foot  travel  in 
interior  Greece.  But  we  had  already  learned  how  to  drive  them 
away,  merely  by  stooping  as  if  to  pick  up  a  stone  when  they 
almost  invariably  retreat.  When  later  caught  in  an  open  field  by 
many  dogs,  however,  I  had  long  since  learned  to  follow  Aristotle's 
advice  to  sit  down,  when  the  dogs  would  form  a  ring  and  soon 
tire  of  barking.  Finally  we  reached  our  excavation  headquarters. 
We  had  been  away  only  four  full  days,  but  agreed  that  with  all 
the  discomforts  we  had  experienced,  we  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
Hellas  during  our  western  journey. 
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Isaac  Roop  Goes  West 

Compiled  from  Family  Papers,  Public  and  Published  Records 

Wendell  Roop* 

NOT  long  after  1776,  a  man  named  Joseph  Roop  (born  1765) 
was  bitten  by  the  bug  of  western  fever  and  moved  across 
the  Susquehanna  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  to  Car- 
roll County,  Maryland.1  His  son  Joseph  (born  1790),  who  mar- 
ried Susan  Engle,  inherited  the  ailment,  for  in  1837  he  moved  to 
Ashland,  Ohio,2  and  died  in  Iowa.  Both  came  honestly  by  their 
disaffection,  for  Joe's  grandfather  William  (born  1709)  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  hardy  spirits  who  rafted  down  from  the 
Catskills  after  failing  to  find  their  promised  land  there.3  Thou- 
sands of  German-speaking  refugees  had  been  concentrated  in  a 
camp  in  London  but  the  funds  for  relief  had  run  low  and  some 
of  them  had  been  brought  to  the  Hudson  in  the  hope  of  producing 
spars,  pitch,  and  turpentine  for  the  navy,  to  break  the  Norwegian 
monopoly.  It  did  not  work;  they  were  again  stranded,  but  this 
time  they  were  able  to  help  themselves  and  made  the  heroic 
migration  linked  with  the  name  of  Tulpehocken. 

Joe  Jr.  is  the  first  of  the  tribe  of  whom  we  have  a  fairly  com- 
plete picture.4  He  was  no  Dan'l  Boone,  neither  was  he  an 
indigent  unable  to  resist  the  pressures  of  a  settled  community, 
nor  yet  did  he  go  searching  for  unearned  increments.  He  sought 
to  apply  the  traditional  skills  of  his  people  to  improve  his  eco- 
nomic position,  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  material  needs 
gave  him  his  only  motive.  He  was  a  practicing  Dunkard;  the 
Dickey  Church  of  the  Brethren,  two  miles  southeast  of  Ashland, 
still  occupies  land  that  he  contributed. 

The  youngest  of  his  sons,  Joseph  N.,  continued  the  tradition, 
wearing  plain  clothes  and  a  beard.5  In  1885  he  took  the  newly- 
built  railway  to  North  Dakota  where,  after  losing  most  of  his 
resources,  he  found  the  way  to  adapt  his  farming  practice  to 
Emmons  County  soil  and  climate.  He  traded  in  land,  but  had  a 
name  for  helping  later  settlers.  He  died  in  a  state  of  economic 

*  Anchorage  Farm,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
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grace  in  1906,  in  an  accident  with  a  bull  calf.  His  friend  and 
neighbor,6  then  president  of  the  State  College,  made  the  trip 
from  Fargo  to  speak  at  his  funeral. 

The  arch-wanderer  was  Josiah,7  and  he  set  the  pattern  for 
three  of  his  brothers.  His  initial  step  from  Ashland  took  him  only 
to  Republic,  nine  miles  east  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  but  he  left  his  family 
there  when  he  joined  the  Gold  Rush  and  by  the  Spring  of  1852 
he  owned  the  Old  Dominion  House  at  Shasta.  On  8  May  1852 
he  made  his  brother  Isaac  his  agent  and  left  for  home  via 
Nicaragua  to  bring  out  his  family.  Dysentery  overtook  him  in  the 
Caribbean  and  he  was  buried  at  sea  from  SS  Prometheus  14 
June.8 

Isaac  became  his  executor  and  successor.9  He  had  arrived  by 
the  steamer  Oregon  in  San  Francisco  18  March  1850  from 
Panama.  Already  he  had  an  interesting  past.  As  a  farmer's  son 
in  Carroll  County,  he  had  found  schooling  not  easy  to  come  by. 


SHASTA    BOOK   STORE. 

Opposite  Ike  Shasta  Motel. 


THE    SUBSCRIBER   HAS  JUST 
'opened    the    best     assortment   o 
Books  and  Stationery  ever  offered 
Ifor  sale   in  this   city,  consisting  in  part  of  the 
|?oetical  works  of  Sbakspeare,   Byron.  Milton, 
Jpope,  Burns,  Scott,  Campbell,  Cowper,  Dante, 
ITasso;  also,   Historical   Works,   School  Books. 
|antt  a  general  assortment  of  the  best  novels  of 
he  age. 
Also— Atlantic  papers  of  tho  latest  date?. 
mStf  A.  ROMAN 


Advertisement  from  The  Shasta  Courier,  August  7,  1852 
(Courtesy  of  the  California  State  Library,  Sacramento) 

When  he  moved  to  Ashland  at  1 5  he  was  not  too  young  to  notice 
Nancy  Gardner  of  Westmoreland  County,10  who  studied  at 
Transylvania  University.  They  married  at  18  and  under  her 
ministrations  his  mind  unfolded,  advancing  from  contentment 
with  frugal  devotion  to  the  soil  toward  a  broader  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  facility  in  language.  Three  children  came  along, 
but  in  1850  she  died  of  typhoid.  Ohio  could  no  longer  hold  him. 
Susan  and  the  two  boys  were  left  with  grandparents  and  Isaac 
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was  off  to  join  Josiah.  Ephraim,  next  older  than  Isaac,  had  a  part 
in  the  adventure,  and  Jonas  E.,  prepared  by  apprenticeship  for 
practice,  visited  Shasta  briefly  in  1853,  but  soon  returned  for 
medical  schooling,  and  then  teaching,  at  Cincinnati. 

Isaac  remained  the  central  figure.11  He  was  a  miner  and  mer- 
chant at  "Oak  Bottom"  (near  Shasta)  for  a  year,  kept  public 
house  for  four  months,  "lived  on  Bear  River"  till  March  1852. 
He  entered  the  Masonic  Fraternity  at  Sacramento  16  June  1851 
and  was  a  charter  member  and  Junior  Warden  of  Western  Star 
Lodge  No.  2  at  Shasta,  whose  founder  and  first  Master,  Saschel 
Wood,  had  brought  the  charter  from  Missouri.12  In  a  report  of 
15  June  1852  a  phrenologist  praised  his  personality.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Whig  party  meeting  of  1  October  1852  and  was 
their  candidate  for  Shasta  County  assessor,  but  was  defeated  836- 
674.  He  raised  a  fund  for  the  Washington  Monument  which 
added  up  to  $348.65,  four  times  as  much  per  voter  as  could  be 
done  at  Placerville.  He  was  one  of  15  managers  of  a  "cotillion 
party."13 

In  the  midst  of  this  flowering  activity,  7  August  1852,  came 
word  of  Josiah's  death;  in  December  fire  swept  the  town,  though 
the  Old  Dominion  was  spared;  in  March  1853  the  store  was  sold 
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but  not  the  hotel;  on  14  June  1853  fire  most  thoroughly  destroyed 
the  city.  However  Isaac  had  already  published  notice  of  his 
intent  to  depart  "for  four  years,  leaving  1  July  for  Salt  River 
on  steamer  Bigler  No.  2."  The  fire  and  loss  of  the  Old  Dominion 
confirmed  his  plan  to  begin  again  elsewhere.14 
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Meantime  other  events  had  been  coming  to  a  focus.15  In  1846 
the  Applegates  had  tried  to  provide  access  to  Rogue  River  and 
thus  to  the  Willamette  in  a  way  that  would  avoid  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  gorges.  They  struck  out  fairly  straight  from  the  Hum- 
boldt to  Goose  Lake,  intersecting  the  later  route  of  the  Western 
Pacific  about  halfway.  In  1848  Peter  Lassen  had  tried  to  make  a 
way  from  Goose  Lake  to  his  trading  post  on  the  river  a  hundred 
air-miles  north  of  Sacramento  and  had  led  a  party  that  started 
with  12  wagons  along  the  route  that  had  been  used  by  Chiles 
and  Pierson  Reading  in  1843,  but  turning  off  at  Big  Meadows 
and  out  down  the  ridge  north  of  Deer  Creek. 

About  a  month  after  Coloma,  Reading  found  gold  on  Clear 
Creek  and  the  northern  mines  around  Shasta  soon  demanded  a 
better  way  to  avoid  the  Carson  desert  and  the  high  passes.16  The 
way  was  found  and  it  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Nobles  Road.17 
This  route  was  used  with  success  as  early  as  1852;  it  offered  Isaac 
the  opportunity  he  sought.  And  so  it  was  that  he  first  crossed  to 
that  land  where  the  humid  Sierra,  source  of  life  to  California, 
overlaps  the  watershed  by  a  few  miles  into  the  Great  Basin, 
bringing  to  the  desert  a  small  but  dependable  supply  of  water.18 

He  posted  a  claim  to  water  and  named  the  river  for  his  daugh- 
ter who  in  1863  came  to  be  with  him.  He  built  a  log  cabin,  still 
to  be  seen,  and  known  as  Fort  Defiance.  He  and  his  brother 
Ephraim  were  there  to  greet  Lt.  Beckwith  on  the  search  for  rail 
routes  in  1854.  In  1857  the  register  of  Roop's  House  showed  that 
1763  emigrating  souls  stopped  here  on  their  way  west,  with  396 
wagons,  and  19,893  cattle. 

Later  events  have  often  been  recounted:19  how  the  Honey  Lake 
settlers  expressed  their  preference  not  to  be  a  part  of  gold-ridden 
California  by  setting  up  their  own  Territory  of  Nataqua  and  how, 
in  1859,  as  more  prudent  steps  were  taken  at  Genoa  to  achieve 
independence  from  Utah,  Isaac  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
Provisional  Territory  of  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  Comstock,  later  in  1859,  ended  the  controversy  and  here 
began  another  chapter.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  get 
the  United  States  Congress  to  stipulate  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
as  the  optional  boundary  after  the  sovereign  State  of  California 
had  already  set  it  at  the  120th  meridian.20  The  chief  issue  lay  in 
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De  Groot's  Map  of  Nevada,  1862 

(Detail,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 
California  State  Library,  Sacramento) 

Carson  County  which  turned  out  to  be  in  Nevada  in  any  case; 
Honey  Lake  Valley  wanted  to  be  in  the  Great  Basin  where  the 
lay  of  the  land  had  put  it,  but  its  claim  was  ignored  and  it  had  to 
be  satisfied  to  be  a  county.  By  now  it  is  thought  to  be  better  so. 
Isaac  died  before  he  was  50  years  old,  after  spending  his  last 
10  years  in  work  for  Susanville.  He  never  became  wealthy,  but 
the  town  is  his,  as  Chico  is  BidwelPs.  It  reflects  the  vigorous 
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gentleness  of  its  founder.  It  has  produced  authors  in  prose  and 
verse;  it  has  an  excellent  library;  it  has  the  only  college  between 
LaGrande,  Oregon,  and  Reno,  between  Chico  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  lives  serenely  by  the  soil  and  by  the  forests. 

Thank  God  for  Honey  Lake  Valley,  where  men  saw  wood 
rather  than  deface  pulp  with  comics,  where  soberly  man  tries  to 
make  himself  at  home  on  earth  and  is  not  content  with  a  dizzy 
succession  of  Disney-lands  and  believe-it-or-nots.  It  was  the  site 
of  an  early  effort  in  reclamation,21  small  but  significant.  Trees  are 
"farmed,"  wildlife  is  conserved,  as  an  instrument  of  recreation 
the  fishing  pole  takes  precedence  over  the  slot  machine.  I  should 
like  to  live  there  myself. 

NOTES 

1.  Isaac  Roop's  background  is  known  from  three  documents  believed 
to  be  authentic  and  from  one  partly  erroneous. 

a.  A  book  of  memoranda  and  clippings  kept  by  Isaac  and  now  in 
possession  of  his  grandson  Medford  R.  Arnold  of  Susanville.  In  it 
Isaac  recorded  his  ancestry  as  follows: 

"David  Roop  moved  from  the  Highlands  in  1693  to  New  York 
City.  He  begat  William  Roop  who  was  born  1709,  New  York 
City.  He  begat  John  Roop  who  was  born  in  1740,  Pennsylvania. 
He  begat  Joseph  Roop  who  was  born  in  1765,  Pennsylvania.  He 
begat  Joseph  Roop  who  was  born  in  1790,  Maryland.  He  begat 
Isaac  Roop  who  was  born  in  1822,  Maryland." 
"The  Highlands"  are  probably  the  regions  of  the  upper  Rhine. 

b.  "Register  for  Roop  House"  (49  p.)  preserved  in  the  State  Li- 
brary at  Sacramento;  entries  end  in  1857.  It  is  partly  in  Isaac's 
handwriting,  but  has  many  entries  by  others,  partly  facetious. 

c.  Another  original  record  of  Roop  House,  quoted  by  Fairfield  and 
also  by  Davis,  and  said  to  be  in  the  county  clerk's  office  at  Susan- 
ville. It  is  certain  that  this  is  not  identical  with  "a"  or  "b."  Recent 
repeated  searches  for  this  document  have  failed  to  produce  it. 

d.  "Genealogy  of  the  Roop  Family /descendants  of  Christian  Roop/ 
1733-1810,"  compiled  by  Herbert  G.  Englar,  printed  by  the  Times 
Printing  Company,  Westminster,  Maryland,  no  date  (ca.  1940). 
Joseph  (born  1790)  is  identified  as  the  husband  of  Susan  Engle  who 
is  Isaac's  mother  and  namesake  of  his  daughter.  Englar  says  that 
Joseph  (born  1790)  is  the  son  of  Joseph  1759-1853,  and  grandson  of 
Christian,  1733-1810,  of  Earl  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Isaac's  own  statement  is  believed  to  be  more  credible. 
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Isaac's  great-grandfather  John  (born  1740)  could  not  be  identified 
with  any  of  the  persons  in  the  records  of  Lancaster  County. 
The  family  name  is  frequently  seen  in  the  form  RUPP.  The  spelling 
ROOP  is  an  anglicization  and  no  evidence  of  "Holland  Dutch" 
origin;  in  one  family  Bible  the  entries,  as  an  afterthought,  were 
made  over  from  RUPP  to  ROOP.  Little  progress  has  been  made  on 
specific  descent  from  families  in  the  Rhine  Valley;  however  the 
name  appears  in  Delbert  Gratz'  Bernese  Anabaptists  and  in  the 
Mennonite  Cyclopedia,  etc. 

2.  The  family  left  many  traces  in  the  public  records  of  Seneca,  Rich- 
land, and  especially  Ashland  County,  Ohio.  Reference  is  made  also 
to  the  local  chapter  of  the  D.A.R.,  Ashland. 

3.  a.  The  Early  Eighteenth-Century  Palatine  Emigration,  by  Walter  A. 
Knittle  (Philadelphia,  1937).  b.  Bibliography  on  German  Settlements  in 
Colonial  North  America,  1683-1933,  by  Emil  Meynen  (Leipzig,  1937). 

4.  History  of  Ashland  County,  by  George  W.  Hill  (Cleveland,  1880), 
p.  371.  ' 

5.  Data  furnished  by  descendants  in  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  confirmed 
by  records  and  press  notices  in  the  State  Library. 

6.  John  Henry  Worst  of  Ashland,  1850-1945,  farmer  and  Congrega- 
tional minister;  his  biography  appears  in  the  History  of  North 
Dakota,  by  W.  B.  Hennessey  (Bismarck,  1910).  See  also  Emmons 
County  Record,  4  October  1934,  for  early  adventures  of  the  friends 
Worst  and  Roop. 

7.  Hill  (Ref.  4)  gives  a  list  of  9  sons  and  2  daughters  of  Joseph  Norman 
Roop  but  omits  Josiah  though  he  is  in  many  places  identified  as 
Isaac's  brother.  Hill's  Joseph  is  listed  as  a  Civil  War  veteran  in 
History  of  Ashland  County,  by  A.  S.  Knapp  (Philadelphia,  1863), 
p.  88.  Joseph  granted  land  to  Josiah  in  Seneca  County  in  1840, 
evidence  that  they  are  not  the  same  person.  Josiah  took  up  land  in 
Richland  County  in  1838.  In  The  History  of  Western  Maryland,  by 
J.  T.  Scharf  (Philadelphia,  1882),  p.  798,  it  is  stated  that  Josiah 
Roop  and  Elizabeth  Shafer  were  licensed  on  18  November  1837 
to  be  married. 

8.  a.  An  obituary  and  other  data  on  Josiah  are  found  in  the  Shasta 
Courier  for  7  August  1852  (original  in  State  Library,  Sacramento; 
see  illustration,  page  75). 

b.  In  Gold  Rush,  by  J.  Goldsborough  Bruff,  edited  by  Georgia  W. 
Read  and  Ruth  Gaines  (New  York,  1949),  one-volume  edition,  the 
entry  of  9  November  1850  (at  Benton  City  ?)  reads  as  follows: 

"A  couple  of  men  came  up,  supped,  and  lodged  for  the  night. — 
One  of  them  I  thought  I  recognized  as  an  acquaintance,  and  was 
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highly  gratified  to  discover  him  to  be  a  Mr.  Roop, 

formerly  of ,  whose  acquaintance  I  formed  on  board  the 

Belle  Creole,  ascending  the  Missouri,  in  May  1849.  —  I  regret 
that  his  health  is  indifferent,  but  am  glad  to  hear  of  his  being 
successfully  engaged  in  trading  at  Redding's  [sic]  Diggings." 

The  railway  station  at  Redding,  about  which  that  town  grew  up, 
was  not  named  for  Pierson  Reading.  The  editors  add  a  note  as 
follows: 

"Perhaps  Ephraim  Roop,  brother  of  the  better  known  Isaac  N. 
Roop.  Both  brothers  are  mentioned  as  in  business  in  Shasta 
(formerly  Redding's  Springs,  of  Redding's  Diggings),  where  they 
had  a  hotel  and  store.  .  .   ." 

Pierson  Reading's  Spanish  Grant,  which  he  called  "Buenaventura," 
was  west  of  the  Sacramento  River,  and  included  the  mouth  of 
Clear  Creek.  The  owner  of  the  hotel  was  beyond  doubt  Josiah. 

c.  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys,  1854,  by  E.  G.  Beck  with 
(Washington,  1855).  Beckwith  found  "the  Roop  brothers"  at 
Honey  Lake  and  one  of  these  was  certainly  Isaac.  The  other  was 
probably  Ephraim,  whose  name  still  appears  on  the  Great  Register 
in  1868  as  a  miner  in  Susanville,  born  1827  in  Maryland.  The 
statement  of  Fairfield  (Ref.  lib),  p.  502,  that  Ephraim  died  at 
Panama  in  1867  is  not  supported  by  a  source. 

d.  The  Sacramento  Union  of  4  January  1850  reports  success  by  a  man 
named  Roop  in  mining  on  the  Scott  River,  north  of  Shasta. 

9.  a.  Shasta  Courier,  12  March  1853.  A  file  of  this  paper  on  micro-film, 
beginning  with  this  number,  may  be  seen  at  the  Shasta  County 
Library,  Redding. 

b.  My  Playhouse  was  a  Concord  Coach,  by  Mae  Helene  Bacon  Boggs 
(Oakland,  California,  1942).  A  vast  compilation  of  news  items  relat- 
ing to  Northern  California,  from  the  beginnings  of  white  occupa- 
tion. 

10.  A  letter  in  possession  of  Medford  R.  Arnold  says  that  she  was  born 
in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  20  December  1822, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Gardner  who  was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  12 
June  1796.  * 

11.  Historical  and  biographical  sources  relating  to  Isaac  Newton 
Roop,  based  mostly  on  information  furnished  by  him,  are  as  follows: 

a.  Roughing  It,  by  Mark  Twain  (Hartford,  Connecticut,  1876), 
p.  186. 

b.  Pioneer  History  of  Lassen  County,  by  Asa  Merrill  Fairfield  (San 
Francisco,  1916).  The  book  contains  transcripts  of  many  personal 
interviews  made  by  the  author  with  living  pioneers.  It  was  indexed 
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separately  by  Lenala  Martin,  Librarian  at  Susanville.  Fairfield's 
original  notes,  in  shorthand,  may  be  seen  at  the  Bancroft  Library. 

c.  Illustrated  History  of  Plumas,  Lassen,  and  Sierra  Counties  (San 
Francisco,  1882). 

d.  California  East  of  the  Sierra,  by  William  N.  Davis  (unpublished 
thesis,  University  of  California,  1942),  pp.  119  ff.,  with  extensive 
bibliography. 

e.  Representative  and  Leading  Men  of  the  Pacific,  by  Oscar  T.  Shuck 
(San  Francisco,  1869).  The  article  on  pages  405-10  about  Isaac 
Roop  was  written  by  Judge  A.  T.  Bruce. 

f.  History  of  the  State  of  Calif  ornia,  by  Professor  J.  M.  Guinn  (Chicago, 
1906). 

g.  Buckskin  Mose,  by  George  W.  Perry  (1871).  Semi-fictional  ac- 
count of  adventures  in  and  near  Rooptown. 

h.  History  of  Nevada,  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  (San  Francisco, 
1890),  vol.  XXV  of  his  works,  pp.  90,  164,  262. 

i.  History  of  California,  by  Theodore  H.  Hittell  (San  Francisco, 
1898),  vol.  IV,  pp.  191  ff. 

j.  Obituary  in  Shasta  Courier,  6  March  1869,  quoted  by  Boggs 
(Ref.  9b),  p.  522. 

12.  a.  One  Hundred  Tears  of  Freemasonry  in  California,  by  Leon  O.  Whitsell 
(San  Francisco,  1950),  pp.  65,  411,  1413,  1426  ff.  b.  Fifty  Tears  of 
Masonry  in  California,  by  E.  A.  Sherman  (San  Francisco,  1898).  A 
less  complete  account. 

13.  This  is  condensed  from  sources  already  cited,  mainly  the  book  of 
clippings  (Ref.  la). 

14.  Shasta  Courier,  11  June  1853;  quoted  by  Boggs  (p.  165).  A  curious 
circumstance  is  involved  here;  this  notice  antedates  the  fire  by  only 
3  days.  Salt  Creek  was  a  new  digging  only  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Shasta.  Isaac  signed  the  notice  as  the  defunct  postmaster.  It  may 
have  been  facetious,  or  a  practical  joke  perpetrated  by  another,  or  a 
move  to  get  the  postmaster's  job  for  Isaac's  friend  Harrill.  But  if  we 
accept  it  at  face  value,  it  shows  that  he  had  decided  before  the  fire 
on  trying  his  luck  elsewhere. 

15.  Prairie  Schooner  Detours,  by  Irene  D.  Paden  (New  York,  1949). 

16.  a.  Shasta  County,  California;  a  History,  by  Rosena  A.  Giles  (Oakland, 
California,  1948).  b.  Manuscript  by  May  Southern.  A  compilation 
arranged  by  subject,  with  index,  but  with  only  general  references  to 
sources.  May  be  seen  at  the  State  Historical  Monument  and 
Museum  at  Shasta,  c.  Memorial  and  Biographical  History  of  Northern 
California  (Chicago,  1891).  d.  California  Called  Them,  by  Robert 
O'Brien  (New  York,  1951). 
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17.  a.   Wagon  Roads  West,  by  W.  Turrentine  Jackson  (Berkeley,  1952). 

b.  "Official  Explorations  for  Pacific  Railroads,"  by  George  L. 
Albright,  University  of  California  Publications  in  History,  vol.  XI 
(1921):  98-101,  145. 

c.  Hutching' s  Illustrated  California  Magazine,  June  1857,  pp.  528  ff. 
"A  Jaunt  to  Honey  Lake  Valley,"  unsigned;  the  date  of  the  jaunt 
was  1854.  Reference  is  made  to  "Big  Meadows  the  west  end  of 
Noble's  Pass." 

d.  Fairfield  (Ref.  lib)  discusses  Noble's  (or  Nobles')  road  at  some 
length,  pp.  17  ff.  Comment  is  added  as  follows:  The  weight  of 
government  authority  is  now  given  to  using  Noble's  name  for  a 
crossing  over  the  north  shoulder  of  Mt.  Lassen;  this,  however,  only 
divides  the  waters  of  Hat  Creek  from  those  of  Battle  Creek,  both 
running  into  the  Sacramento.  This  pass  is  the  high  point  on  Noble's 
Road,  heading  as  it  did  for  Shasta.  The  parting  of  the  waters  came 
at  a  place  without  a  name  between  Pine  Creek  and  Cinder  Cone. 

18.  a.  See  Ref.  17c,  p.  357.  b.  DeGroot's  Map  of  Nevada,  1862.  Three 
separate  features,  each  named  Roop's  Lake,  are  shown.  One  of 
them  is  near  Lake  Abert,  20  miles  north  of  Lakeview,  Oregon; 
another  is  shown  30  miles  northeast  of  the  first,  in  the  long  depres- 
sion north  of  "Plush";  the  third  might  be  Upper  Lake,  north  of 
Cedarville.  "Roop's  Trail"  took  off  due  north  from  Black  Rock  to 
"Roop's  Camp,"  20  miles  north  of  the  42d  parallel;  thence  west  and 
south  to  Goose  Lake,  where  the  Applegates'  Trail  and  the  route 
followed  by  Chiles  and  Reading  (also  called  Lassen's  Trail)  were 
joined  (see  illustration,  page  77). 

What  lay  behind  this  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  name  of  Roop  over 
the  map  can  only  be  guessed,  but  since  Isaac  almost  surely  never 
wandered  in  that  wilderness,  and  since  Josiah  is  accounted  for,  any 
factual  presence  at  these  spots  would  have  been  that  of  Ephraim. 

19.  Many  authors  have  retold  the  story  of  Nataqua  and  the  provisional 
territorial  government,  in  greater  or  lesser  detail  and  with  bias  in 
one  or  another  direction:  a.  Peter  Lassen,  Northern  California's  Trail 
Blazer,  by  Ruby  J.  Swartzlow  (San  Francisco,  1940),  pp.  14  ff. 

b.  Nevada,  by  Effie  Mona  Mack  (Glendale,  1936).  c.  Sierra  Nevada 
Lakes,  by  G.  and  B.  Hinkle  (Indianapolis,  1949).  d.  Ref.  12a,  pp. 
1426  ff. 

20.  "Adjustment  of  the  Boundary  of  Nevada,"  by  Beulah  Hershiser, 
First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Nevada  Historical  Society,  pp.  121  ff. 

21.  a.  "Report  on  Irrigation  Investigations  in  California,"  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Irrigation  Investigations, 
Bulletin,  no.  100  (1901),  pp.  75  ff.  b.  The  Conquest  of  Arid  America, 
by  William  E.  Smythe,  2nd  ed.  (New  York,  1906). 
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Aristotle  Texts  and  Commentaries  to  1700 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 
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Lyman  W.  Riley 

Part  V 

MAGENTINUS,  LEO.  See  no.  36. 

MAGGI,  VINCENZO.  See  no.  180. 

MAGIRUS,  JOHANN.  See  no.  96. 

MAJORAGIO,  MARCO  ANTONIO.  See  nos.  221,  227. 

MALAFOSSA,  GIACOBINO.  See  no.  416. 

358.  MARSILIUS  AB  INGHEN.  Abbreviationes  libri  Physicorum  Arts- 

Metis.  Pavia,  Antonius  de  Carcano  [ca.  1480  ?].  82  1.  Fol. 

Cf.  HCR  10780  and  Polain  2617;  Schubert,  Die  Wiegendrucke  der  k.  k.  Studien- 
bibliothek  zu  Olmiitz  1082;  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Medical  Library,  A  catalogue  of 
the  incunabula  and  manuscripts  in  the  Army  Medical  Library  306;  Stillwell  M244. 

359.  .  Questioes  exquisite  clarissimi  Marsilii  in  libros  Aristotelis 

de  generatione  et  corruptione  .  .  .  Strassburg,  Martin  Flach, 
1501.  107  1.  Fol. 

Panzer,  Annates  VI,  26,  no.  2;  Ritter,  Repertoire  1491. 

MAUSSAC,  PHILIPPE  JACQUES  DE.  See  no.  117. 

360.  MELANCHTHON,  PHILIPP.  Philippi  Melanchtonis  moralis 
philosophiae  epitome.  Item  in  quintum  librum  Ethicorum  Arist: 
commentarius,  recognitus  a  Philippo  &  in  quibusdam  locis  omnino 
renouatus.  Strassburg,  C.  Mylius,  1539.  8p.l.,  267,  [l]p.,  2  1.  8vo. 

361.  MERCENARI,  ARCANGELO.  Dilucidationes  .  .  .  in  plurima 
Aristotelis  perobscura,  &  nonnulla  Auerrois  loca  .  .  .  Venice,  P. 
and  A.  Meietus,  1574.  8p.l.,  295  (i.e.  291),  [l]p.  4to. 

362.  .   .  .  .  Dilucidationes    obscuriorum    locorum    &    quaes- 

tionum  philosophiae  naturalis  Aristotelis,  extrema  ipsius  recogni- 

tione  emendatae.  Additae  sunt  disputationes  de  putredine  contra 

Tomara    Erastum  .   .   .  tertia    editio  .   .   .  Edited    by    Borgaruccio 

Borgarucci.  Venice,  P.  Meietus,  1588.  24p.l.,  687,  [l]p.  4to. 

First  published  in  Venice  in  1574;  an  additional  volume  was  issued  at  Venice 
in  1582;  this  edition  combines  the  two  volumes  in  a  revised  and  reduced  form. 

363.  .   .  .  .  Dilucidationes     obscuriorum     locorum    et    quae- 

stionum  philosophiae  naturalis  Aristotelis  eiusque  interpretum  .  .  . 
post  vltimum  editionem,  ab  innumeris  quibus  scatebant  mendis  & 
vitiosis  distinctionibus  ita  repurgatae,  vt  opus  nouum  videri  pos- 
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sint  .  .  .  Accesserunt  disputationes  de  putredine,  Mercenary  & 
Thomae  Erasti  aduersariae  quatuor.  Edited  by  Balthasar  Gitler. 
Leipzig,  Heirs  of  Ernst  Vogelin,  1590.  8p.l.,  548,  [19],  380,  [l]p. 
4to. 

MICHAEL  OF  EPHESUS.  See  nos.  49,  88. 

MONANTHEUIL,  HENRI  DE.  See  no.  119. 

MONTECATINI,  ANTONIO.  See  no.  192. 

364.  MURCIA  DE  LA  LLANA,  FRANCISCO.  Selecta  circa  libros 
Aristotelis  De  Anima  subtilioris  doctrinae,  quae  in  Complutensi 
Academia  versatur  .  .  .  vna  cum  disputationibus  de  immortali- 
tate  animae,  appetitu  in  communi,  &  in  particulari,  &  de  dolore, 
potentia  motiua,  habitibus,  &  actibus  vitalibus  .  .  .  Ingolstadt, 
Wilhelm  Eder,  1621.  6p.L,  463p.  4to. 

Palau  V,  269. 

365.  .  Selecta  circa  libros  Aristotelis  De  Coelo  subtilioris  doc- 
trinae, quae  in  Complutensi  Academia  versatur  .  .  .  Ingolstadt, 
Wilhelm  Eder,  1621.  4p.l.,  150p.  diagrs.  4to. 

Not  in  Palau. 

366.  .  Selecta  in  libros  Aristotelis  De  Generatione,  et  Corrup- 

tione,  subtilioris  doctrinae,  quae  in  Complutensi  Academia 
versatur  .  .  .  Ingolstadt,  Wilhelm  Eder,  1621.  4p.l.,  179,  24p. 
4to. 

Palau  V,  269. 

367.  MURET,  MARC  ANTOINE.  .  .  .  Commentarii  in  Aristotelis 
X.  libros  Ethicorum  ad  Nicomachum,  &  in  Oeconomica.  Aristo- 
telis Topicorum  libri  septimi,  et  in  eundem  Alexandri  Aphrodisien- 
sis  commentary  interpretatio  .  .  .  Ingolstadt,  Adam  Sartorius, 
1602.  4p.l.,  828,  [2]p.  8vo. 

Contains  the  text  of  Book  I  of  the  Oeconomica  in  the  translation  by  Strebaeus. 

368.  MURMELLIUS,  JOHANNES.  Isagoge  ...  in  decern  praedi- 
camenta  Aristotelis.  Paris,  Simon  Colines,  1538.  24p.  8vo. 
Renouard,  Colines  p.  427. 

.  See  also  nos.  291,  292. 

NICOLETTI,  PAOLO.  See  PAULUS  VENETUS. 

369.  NIFO,  AGOSTINO.  Dilucidarium  .  .  .  metaphysicarum  dis- 
putationum,  in  Aristotelis  decern  &  quatuor  libros  Metaphysi- 
corum,  ex  Arist.  et  Auerrois,  graecorumque  ac  latinorum  archanis, 
ac  interpretatione  perquam  docte,  diligentissimeq[w^]  ab  auctore 
absolutum,  &  nunc  maxima  diligentia  recognitum  .  .  .  Venice, 
Hieronymus  Scotus,  1559.  lp.l.,  363,  [2]p.  port.  Fol. 

.  See  also  nos.  34,  77,  175,  241,  319,  320. 
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370.  NORES,  GIASONE  DE.  Poetica  de  Iason  Denores  nella  qual  per 
via  de  definitione,  &  diuisione  si  tratta  secondo  l'opinion  d'Arist. 
della  tragedia,  del  poema  heroico,  &  della  comedia  .  .  .  Padua, 
Paulo  Meietto,  1588.  6p.l.,  156  numb.l.  4to. 

371.  .  Tauole  .   .   .  del  mondo,  et  della  sphera,  le  quali  saranno, 

come  introduttione  a'  libri  di  Aristotile  Del  Cielo,  Delle  Meteore, 
&  De  gli  Animali.  Con  La  Spheretta  del  .  .  .  Triphon  Gabriele 
.  .  .  Padua,  Paulo  Meietto,  1582.  2p.l.,  24  numb.l.  diagrs.  4to. 

372.  OBREGON  Y  ZEREZEDA,  ANTONIO.  Discursos  sobre  la 
Filosofia  Moral  de  Aristoteles,  recopilados  de  diuersos  autores 
.  .  .  Valladolid,  Luis  Sanchez,  1603.  4p.l.,  187  (i.e.  188)  numb.l. 
4to. 

Palau  V,  335. 

373.  ODONI,  RINALDO.  Discorso  .  .   .  per  uia  peripatetica,  oue  si 
dimostra,  se  l'anima,  secondo  Aristotele,  e  mortale,  o  immortale. 
Venice,  Paolo  Manuzio,  1557.  4p.l.,  XXXVI  numb.l.  4to. 
Renouard,  Aldus  p.  170,  no.  3. 

374.  ODONIS,  GERALDUS.  Sententia  et  expositio  super  libros  Ethicorum 

Aristotelis.  Edited  by  Gratius  Brixianus.  Brescia,  Printed  for  Boni- 

facius  de  Manerva,  1482.  348  1.  (1  blank)  Fol. 

The  blank  leaf  is  wanting.  H  11968;  BMC  VII,  966;  Proctor  7048;  Stillwell 
025. 

375.  O'FIHELY,  MAURICE.  Lectura  accuratissima  Mauritii  Hiber- 
nici  in  q.  doc.  subtilis  super  ysagogis  Porphyrii  modorum  quoq[w^] 
significandi  seu  grammatices  speculatiue  eiusdem  subtilis  Scoti,  vt 
fama  est.  tractatus  perutilissimus  .  .  .  [Venice,  J.  A.  Scinzenzeler 
(?),  ca.  1500].  65  numb.l.  Fol. 

HCR  10923;  Stillwell  M333. 

ORESME,  NICOLAS.  See  no.  110. 
PACE,  GIULIO.  See  no.  52. 

376.  PACHYMERES,  GEORGIUS.  .  .  .  Copendiariae  institutiones, 
in  Phisicam  Aristotelis,  admodum  utilissimae.  Nunc  primum  in 
lucem  editae,  ac  Latinitati  donatae,  Nicolao  Lundano  Naupli- 
ense  Franc.  F.  interprete.  Padua,  Jacobus  Fabrianus,  1550. 
44  numb.l.  8vo. 

.  See  also  nos.  157,  158,  159. 


377.  PARUULUS  PHILOSOPHIE  NATURALIS  figuralis  interpre- 
tatio  in  epitoma  philosophic  naturalis  .  .  .  per  Bartholomeu  de 
Vsingen  .  .  .  concinnata.  .  .  .  Annexa  est  huic  opusculo  questio 
ardua  de  quiditate  quantitatis  continue,  per  eundem  magistrum 
.  .  .  Leipzig,  Wolfgang  Stockel,  1499.  Cxxxx  numb.l.  diagrs.  4to. 
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This  work  has  been  attributed  to  Petrus  de  Dresden.  It  is  based  in  part  on  the 
Physica,  the  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  and  the  De  Anima  (see  Beitrdge 
zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  und  Theologie  des  Mittelalters,  XX,  2  -<1922>-,  29- 
33).  This  edition  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary  by  Bartholomaeus  Arnoldi 
de  Usingen.  GW  3465;  H  2534;  Stillwell  B161. 

378.  cum  expositioe  textuali  ac  dubiorum  magis  necessariorum 

dissolutione  ad  intentionem  Scoti  cogesta  in  studio  Cracouiensi  a 
Ioanne  Stobnicensi  artium  magistro  .  .  .  Cracow,  Joannes  Hal- 
ler,  1507.  67  1.  4to. 

See  no.  377.  Panzer,  Annates  VI,  452,  no.  29;  Isaac  14365. 

379.  iuuenibus  ingeniis  Phisicen  desiderantibus  oppido  quam 

necessarius  .  .  .  Edited  by  Vadianus.  [Vienna  ?],  1521.  12  1.  4to. 
Not  in  Denis,  Wiens  Buchdrucker geschichte  (cf.  nos.  30,  164).  See  nos.  377,  378. 

.  See  also  no.  305. 

380.  PATRIZI,  FRANCESCO.  .  .  .  Discussionum  peripateticarum 
tomi  IV,  quibus  Aristotelicae  philosophiae  vniuersa  historia  atque 
dogmata  cum  veterum  placitis  collata,  eleganter  &  erudite 
declarantur  .  .  .  Basel,  P.  Perna,  1581.  4p.L,  479  (i.e.  471), 
[27]p.  port.  Fol. 

381.  .  .   .  .  De  vniuersis  philosophia,  in  qua  Aristotelica  me- 

thodo  .   .   .  ad  primam  causam  ascenditur.  Deinde  propria  Patricij 

methodo  .  .   .  postremo  methodo  Platonica,  rerum  vniuersitas,  a 

conditore  Deo  deducitur  .  .  .  Ferrara,  Benedictus  Mammarellus, 

1591.  1  vol.  (various  foliations),  diagrs.  Fol. 

Includes  writings  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  and  Zoroaster  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
For  full  bibliographical  description  and  discussion  of  the  contents  see  article 
by  O.  Guerrini  in  //  Propugnatore,  XII  (1879),  pt.  1,  172-230. 

PAULUS  VENETUS.  See  nos.  19,  30,  42. 

382.  PEREIRA,  BENITO.  .  .  .  De  communibus  omnium  rerum 
naturalium  principiis  &  affectionibus,  libri  quindecim,  qui 
plurimum  conferunt  ad  eos  octo  libros  Aristotelis,  qui  de  Physico 
auditu  inscribuntur,  intelligendos  .  .  .  Omnia  in  hac  postrema 
editione  recognita  sunt  .  .  .  Paris,  Thomas  Brumennius,  1585. 
lOp.l.,  839,  [41]p.  4to. 

Backer-Sommervogel  VI,  499. 

383.  PERION,  JOACHIM.  .  .  .  De  optimo  genere  interpretandi 
commentary.  Paris,  Joannes  Lodoicus,  1540.  4p.l.,  229,  [3]p.  4to. 
A  commentary  on  the  Ethica  Nicomachea. 

.  See  also  no.  197. 

PETRUS  DE  ABANO.  See  nos.  209,  210. 

PHILOSOPHIA  PAUPERUM.  See  ALBERTUS  OF  ORLA- 
MUNDE. 
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384.  PICCART,  MICHAEL.  .  .  .  Commentarius  in  libros  Politicos 
Aristotelis  editio  secunda  .  .  .  Jena,  Matthaeus  Birckner,  1659. 
7p.l.,  1137  (i.e.  1136),  56,  [32]p.  8vo. 

385.  PICCOLOMINI,  ALESSANDRO.  ...  In  Mechanicas  quaes- 
tiones  Aristotelis,  paraphrasis  paulo  quidem  plenior  .  .  .  Eius- 
dem  commentarium  de  certitudine  mathematicarum  discipli- 
narum  .  .  .  Rome,  Antonio  Blado,  1547.  4p.I.,  CX  numb.l.  4to. 

386.  .  Piena,  et  larga  parafrase  .  .  .  nel  secondo  libro  della 

Retorica  d'Aristotele  a  Theodette  .  .  .  Venice,  G.  F.  Camotio, 
1569.  4p.l.,  507,  [3]p.  diagrs.  4to. 

387.  .    Piena,    et   larga    parafrase  .  .  .  nel    terzo   libro   della 

Retorica  d'Aristotele,  a  Theodette  .  .  .  Venice,  Giovanni  Var- 
isco,  1572.  4p.l.,  582p.  4to. 

.  See  also  no.  188. 

388.  PICCOLOMINI,  FRANCESCO.  .  .  .  Librorum  ad  scientiam 

de    natura    attinentium    pars    prima  .   .   .   [et    secunda]    Venice, 

Franciscus  de  Franciscis,  1596.  17p.l.,   186  numb.l.,  11   1.,  118 

numb.l.  Fol. 

Five  parts  were  originally  published  together.  The  work  is  based  on  the 
Physica  and  De  Coelo. 

389.  POLIZIANO,  ANGELO.  Angeli  Politiani  pr[a]electio:  cui  titulus 
Panepistemon.  Florence,  Antonius  Miscominus,  1491.  16  1.  4to. 
An  introduction  to  the  Ethica  Nicomachea.  HCR  13225;  Stillwell  P814. 

390.  .  Angeli  Politiani  pr[a]electio  in  Priora  Aristotelis  Analy- 

tica.  Titulus  Lamia.  Florence,  Antonio  di  Bartolommeo  Misco- 
mini,  1492.  16  1.  4to. 

HCR  13222;  BMC  VI,  641;  Stillwell  P813. 

391.  PORPHYRIUS.  .  .  .  Institutiones  ad  Chrysaorium,  Aristotelis 
Categoriae,  eiusdem  De  Interpretatione  liber.  Ioachimo  Perionio 
.  .  .  interprete.  Cuius  annotationes  simul  eduntur  .  .  .  tertia 
editio.  Paris,  Joannes  Lodoicus,  1546.  12  numb.l.,  5  1.  4to. 

.  See  also  ORGANON. 

392.  PROBLEMATA   ARISTOTELIS.    Problemata   Aristotelis,    ac 

philosophorum  medicorumque  complurium.  Marci  Antonij  Zi- 

marae  .  .  .  Problemata,  vna  cum  trecentis  Aristotelis  &  Auerrois 

propositionibus.  Item  Alexandri  Aphrodisei,  super  quaestionibus 

nonnullis  Physicis,  solutionum  liber,  Angelo  Politiano  interprete. 

Venice,  Dominicus  Farreus,  1580.  176  numb.l.  12mo. 

This  text,  first  published  in  Magdeburg  ca.  1483,  is  actually  a  summary 
compilation  from  various  authors,  including  Aristotle,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Avicenna,  Hippocrates,  and  Pythagoras. 
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393.  — — — .  Aristotelis,   aliorumque  philosophorum,   ac  medicorum 

Problemata,   ad  varias  quaestiones   &   philosophiam  naturalem 

cognoscendas  in  primi  vtilia.  .  .  .  Douai,  Gerardus  Patte,  1631. 

237p.  12mo. 

Includes  the  Problemata  of  Marco  Antonio  Zimara,  Plutarch,  and  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  the  latter  in  the  Latin  translation  by  Angelo  Poliziano. 

394.  .  — — — •.  Leipzig,   Elia  Rehefeldius,   1633.   136  numb.l. 

12mo. 

395.  .  Problemes  d'Aristote  et  autres  filozofes  et  medecins  selon 

la  composition  du  corps  humain.  Auec  ceux  de  Marc  Antoine 

Zimara.  Item,  les  solutions  d' Alexandre  Aphrodisee,  sus  plusieurs 

questions  physicales.  Lyons,  Jean  de  Tournes,  1554.  4p.l.,  252, 

[2]p.  8vo. 

The  translation  into  French  is  attributed  to  George  de  La  Bouthiere.  Cartier 
263. 

PSELLUS,  MICHAEL.  See  no.  11. 

PYTHAGORAS.  See  no.  191. 

396.  RAEI,   JOHANNES    DE.    Clavis    philosophiae    naturalis,    seu 
introductio  ad  naturae  contemplationem,  Aristotelico-Cartesiana 
.  .  .  Leyden,  J.  &  D.  Elzevier,  1654.  14p.L,  219p.  diagrs.  4to. 
Willems  753;  Copinger  3784. 

RAMUS,  PETRUS.  See  LA  RAMEE,  PIERRE  DE. 

397.  [REPARATIONES]  Rep[ar]at[*']oes  libro|>wm]  tocius  natural[w] 

philosophic  s[ecundum\  p[ro]cessu[w]  Alb[^r]tista[rww]  [et]  Thomista- 

[rum\.  Cologne,  Ulrich  Zell,  1494.  158  1.  4to. 

On  the  Physica,  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  Meteorologica, 
De  Anima,  and  Parva  Naturalia.  HC  13872;  Voullieme  (K)  1016;  BMC  I, 
199;  Proctor  913;  not  in  Stillwell. 

398.  RICCOBONI,    ANTONIO.  .   .  .  Paraphrasis    in    Rhetoricam 

Aristotelis,  interiecta  rerum  difficiliorum  explicatione,  &  collata 

ipsius   Riccoboni   multis   in   locis   conuersione,    cum   Maioragij, 

Sigonij,  Victory,  Mureti  conuersionibus.  Frankfurt,  Heirs  of  A. 

Wechelius,  C.  Marnius,  J.  Aubrius,  1588.  354,  [2]p.  8vo. 

This  work  was  also  issued  in  the  same  year  with  the  text  of  the  Rhetorica 
in  Greek  and  Latin  (translated  by  Riccoboni). 

399.  .  .  Hanau,  "Typis  Wechelianis,  apud  Clementem 

Schleichium,  &  Petrum  de  Zetter,"  1630.  354,  [2]p.  8vo. 

Also  issued  the  same  year  with  the  Rhetorica  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

.  See  also  no.  222. 

400.  ROSSO,  PAOLO  DEL.  La  Fisica  di  F.  Paulo  del  Rosso  .  .  . 
Paris,  Pierre  le  Voirrier,  1578.  4p.l.,  103,  [2]p.  8vo. 

A  very  free  rendering  of  the  Physica  in  verse.  Edited  by  Jacopo  Corbinelli. 

SCAINO,  ANTONIO.  See  nos.  116,  128. 
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401.  SCALIGER,  JULIUS  CAESAR.  ...  In  libros  De  Plantis 
Aristoteli  inscriptos,  commentarii:  abstrusiore  turn  Graecorum, 
turn  Latinorum  scriptorum  doctrina,  quod  &  index  ac  calcem 
additus,  commostrat,  referti.  Geneva,  Joannes  Crispinus,  1566. 
143p.,  4  1.  Fol. 

.  See  also  no.  117. 

402.  SCHEGK,  JACOB.  .  .  .  Commentaria,  cum  annotatis  et  repeti- 
tionibus  quibusdam  additis,  in  hos  qui  sequuntur  Organi  Aris- 
totelis  libros,  ad  artis  partem  Analyticam  pertinentes.  In  librum 
Praedicabilium,  librum  Praedicamentorum,  librum  Periherme- 
nias,  libros  duos  Analyticorum  Priorum  .  .  .  Tubingen,  Widow 
of  Ulrich  Morhard,  1570.  6p.l.,  624,  [150]p.  diagrs.  Fol. 

403.  .  ...  In  reliquos  naturalium  Aristotelis  libros  commen- 
taria plane  philosophica,  nunc  primum  in  lucem  edita  .  .  .  Item, 
ejusdem  in  x  libros  ethicorum  annotationes  longe  doctissimae  .  .  . 
Basel,  J.  Hervagius,  1550.  [?]p.l.,  539,  [13  +  ]p.  diagrs.  Fol. 

On  the  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  Parva  Naturalia,  De  Motu 
Animalium,  and  Meteorologica;  includes  also  Schegk's  De  Causa  Continente. 
His  commentaries  on  the  Physica  and  De  Anima  were  published  by  Hervagius 
in  1546.  Imperfect:  the  preliminary  and  final  leaves  are  wanting. 

404.  SCHOTTUS,  ANDREAS.  Vitae  comparatae  Aristotelis  ac 
Demosthenis,  Olympiadibus  ac  praeturis  Atheniensium  digestae 
.  .  .  Augsburg,  Christophorus  Mangus,  1603.  14p.l.,  174,  [25]p. 
illus.(port.)  4to. 

Backer-Sommervogel  VII,  878,  no.  21. 

SEGNI,  BERNARDO.  See  nos.  Ill,  112,  205. 

405.  SELNECKER,  NIKOLAUS.  Propositiones  et  quaestiones  in 
octo  libros  Physicorum  Aristotelis,  diligenter,  &  ad  usum  studio- 
sorum  scriptae  .  .  .  Basel,  Oporinus,  1569.  158,  [l]p.  8vo. 

SEPULVEDA,  JUAN  GINES  DE.  See  no.  198. 

SETTALA,  LUDOVICO.  See  no.  208. 

406.  SIMPLICIUS    OF    CILICIA.    Si/MrXucfou    peyaXod    BidavKaXov 
viro/jip-qua  eis  tols  bena  Karrjyopias  tov  'ApiaTO-reXous.  Venice,  Zach- 
arias  Callierges  for  Nicolaus  Blastus,  1499.  168  1.  diagrs.  Fol. 
HC  14757;  BMC  V,  580;  Polain  3550;  Proctor  5645;  Stillwell  S483. 

407.  .    2i/i7rXi/dou    8i8ao-Ka\ov    tov    peyaXov    axoXia    airo     tpuvfis 

avTov,  els  ras  ' Apio-ToreXovs  Karriyopias.  Simplicij,  omnium  Aris- 
totelis interpretum  praestantissimi,  in  eiusdem  philosophi  Cate- 
gorias  .  .  .  commentaria  .  .  .  Edited  by  Justus  Velsius.  Basel, 
Michael  Isengrin,  1551.  6p.l.,  211  (i.e.  Ill)  numb.l.,  1  1.  diagrs. 
Fol. 

.  See  also  nos.  49,  64,  162. 
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408.  SOPHONIAS.  Libri  paraphraseos  Themistij  peripatetici  acutis- 
simi,  in  Aristotelis  commentarios  De  Memoria  &  Reminiscentia. 
De  Somno  &  Vigilia.  De  Insomnijs.  De  Diuinatione  per  Somnum. 
Hermolao  Barbaro  .  .  .  interprete.  Basel,  Henricus  Petrus,  1530. 
48  1.  8vo. 

A  commentary  on  the  Parva  Naturalia  formerly  attributed  to  Themistius. 

409.  SPINA,  BARTOLOMMEO.  Opulscula  [sic]  edita  per  fratrem 
Bartholomeu[/?2]  de  spina  .  .  .  Propugnaculu[w]  Aristo.  de  Imor- 
talitata  [sic]  anime  contro  Tho.  Caietanum,  cu[wz]  littera  eiusdem 
Caietani  ex  comentatione  sua  super  libros  Aristo.  de  Ala  .  .  . 
Tutela  veritatis  de  Imortalitate  anime  contra  Petru  poponacium 
.  .  .  cognominatum  Perettum  cu  eiusdem  libro  de  mortalitate 
anime  fideliter  toto  inserto.  Flagellu[m]  in  tres  libros  apologie 
eiusde  Peretti  de  eadem  materia.  Vtilis  questio  de  ordine  sacro. 
Venice,  Gregorius  de  Gregoriis,  1519.  61  1.  Fol. 

Panzer,  Annales  VIII,  452,  no.  946;  Isaac  12345. 

410.  SUDANUS,  CLAUDIUS,  praeses.  Theses  selectae  ex  tota  specu- 

latiua  Aristotelis  philosophia,  quas  in  catholica  et  florentissima 

Academia  Dilingana  VII.  Calend.  Septemb.  anni  M. DC. XIII 

.  .  .  publice   propugnabunt  .  .  .  candidati,    Philosophiae   Bac- 

calaurei  .   .  .  Dillingen,  Johann  Mayer,  [1613?]  2p.L,  19p.  4to. 

The  forty-six  candidates  are  listed  on  the  second  preliminary  leaf.  Backer- 
Sommervogel  VII,  1693,  no.  8. 

411.  SUNZEL,  FRIDERICUS.  Collecta  [et]  exercitata  .  .  .  I  octo 
libros  Phisicorum  Arestotelis:  in  almo  studio  Ingolstadiensi,  cum 
adiectoe  textus  noue  traslatiois  Iohanis  Argiropoli  bizatij  [sic]  circa 
q[«a^]stiones  .  .  .  Venice,  Petrus  Liechtenstein  for  Leonhard 
Alantsee,  1506.  151  1.  4to. 

Includes  only  selections  from  the  text  of  the  Physica.  Isaac  12992. 

SUESSANUS,  AUGUSTINUS.  See  NIFO,  AGOSTINO. 

412.  SYRIANUS.  Syriani  antiquissimi  interpretis  in  II.  XII.  et  XIII. 
Aristotelis  libros  Metaphysices  commentarius,  a  Hieronymo 
Bagolino  .  .  .  Latinitate  donatus.  Venice,  "In  Academia  Ven- 
eta,"  [by  Paulus  Manutius]  1558.  3p.l.,  132  (i.e.  123)  numb.l.  4to. 
Renouard,  Aldus  p.  272,  no.  1 3. 

413.  TARTARETUS,  PETRUS.  Questiones  magistri  Petri  tatereti 

super  sex  libros  ethicorum  Aristotelis.  Edited  by  Jodocus  Badius 

Ascensius.  Paris,  Andre  Bocard  for  E.  and  G.  de  Marnef,  1498. 

54  1.,  (incl.  1  blank).  4to. 

The  date  in  the  colophon  is  given  as  "M.xcviij."  Cf.  Reichling  (Supplement) 
195;  Stillwell  T37. 

414.  .  Questioes  .  .  .  super  sex  libros  Ethico[rz/w]  Aristotelis 

nouiter  emendate,  sicut  legenti  patebit.  Paris,  Johannes  Frellon, 
1509.  lxxxiiii  numb.l.  8vo. 
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415.  .    Expositio    magistri    Petri    tatareti   super    textu    logices 

Aristotelis.  Lyons,  Jacques  Maillet,  1498.  cxiiij  numb.l.,  21.  diagrs. 
4to. 

Cop.  5712;  Baudrier  XII,  453;  not  in  Stillwell. 

416.  .  .  .  .  In  Aristotelis  philosophiam,  naturalem,  diuinam,  & 

moralem  exactissima  commentaria,  per  .  .  .  Liuium  a  Lege  .  .  . 

nunc  recens  summo  studio  recognita  .  .   .  Additae  sunt  in  calce 

duae  quaestiones  .  .  .  Iacobini  Bargij  .  .   .  Tertia  pars.  Venice, 

Heirs  of  Melchior  Sessa,  1592.  12p.l.,  398  numb.l.  diagrs.  8vo. 

On  the  Physica,  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  Meteorologica, 
De  Anima,  Parva  Naturalia,  Metaphysica,  and  Ethica  Nicomachea.  This 
edition  is  based  on  that  of  Salvatore  Bartolucci  published  at  Venice  in  1581. 

417.  TESAURO,  EMMANUELE.  II  Cannocchiale  Aristotelico,  6  sia, 
idea  dell'  arguta  et  ingeniosa  elocutione,  che  serue  a  tuta  l'arte 
oratoria,  lapidaria,  et  simbolica  esaminanta  co'  principii  del 
diuino  Aristotele  .  .  .  seconda  impressione,  accresciuta  dalP 
authore  di  due  nuoui  trattati,  cioe,  de  concetti  predicabili,  et  degli 
emblemi  .  .  .  Venice,  Paolo  Baglioni,  1633.  llp.l.,  688p.  4to. 

THEMISTIUS.  See  nos.  26,  408. 

418.  THEOPHRASTUS.  Theophrasti  .  .  .  pleraque  antehac  Latine 
nunquam,  nunc  Graece  &  Latine  simul  edita,  interpretibus, 
Daniele  Furlano  .  .  .  Adriano  Turnebo.  Accesserunt,  liber  de 
innato  spiritu,  Aristoteli  attributus,  &  Danielis  Furlani  vberes  ad 
omnia  commentarii.  Ex  bibliotheca  loan.  Vincentii  Pinelli. 
Hanau,  "Typis  Wechelianis,  apud  Claudium  Marnium,  & 
haeredes  Ioannis  Aubrii,"  1605.  4p.l.,  397,  [6]p.  Fol. 

THIMO.  See  no.  248. 

419.  THOMAS  AQUINAS,  SAINT.  Cometu  Angelici  ac  subtilissimi 

doctoris  sancti  Thome  de  aq'no  ...  in  libros  phlco[rum]  Av[is- 

totelis]  .  .  .  Venice,  1480.  142  1.  (incl.  1  blank)  Fol. 

Imperfect:  the  final  leaf  is  wanting.  HG  1527;  BMC  V,  584;  Proctor  4128; 
Stillwell  T224. 

.  See  also  nos.  15,  59,  62,  67,  69,  80,  83,  101,  131,  199. 

TIENE,  GAETANO.  See  no.  66. 

TIGNOSIUS,  NICOLAUS.  See  no.  60. 

420.  TINNOLI,  GIOVANNI.  .  .  .  Praefatio  in  Priora  Analytica 
Aristotelis,  vbi  ea  omnia  examinantur  capita,  qu[a]e  a  Graecis 
TrpoXeyo/ieva  dicuntur.  Eiusdem  quaestio,  an  propositio  sit  genus 
afflrmationis,  &  negationis.  Perugia,  Andrea  Bresciana,  1567. 
4p.l.,  34  numb.l.,  1  1.  8vo. 
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421.  TITTELMANS,  FRANCISCUS.  Compendium  dialecticae  .   .  . 

ad  libros  logicorum  Arist.  admodum  utile  ac  necessarium.  Paris, 

Christian  Wechel,  1539.  52p.,  1  1.  8vo. 

This  work  was  first  published  at  Antwerp  in  1533  as  De  consider atione  dialectica 
libri  sex  Aristotelici  Organi. 

All.  TOLEDO,    FRANCISCO,    CARDINAL.    .    .    .    Commentaria 
vna  cum  quaestionibus  in  tres  libros  Aristotelis  De  Anima  .   .   . 
Cologne,  Heirs  of  Arnold  Birckmann,  1576.  4p.l.,  179  numb.l. 
diagrs.  4to. 
Backer-Sommervogel  VIII,  68,  no.  4. 

423.  . .  Paris,  Jacobus  du  Puy,  1582.  4p.l.,  332p.  diagrs. 

4to. 

Imperfect:  title  leaf  wanting.  Backer-Sommervogel  VIII,  68,  no.  4. 

424.  .   .    Cologne,    "In   officina   Birckmannica,"    1583. 

4p.l.,  179  numb.l.  diagrs.  4to. 

Backer-Sommervogel  VIII,  68,  no.  4. 

425.  .   .    Cologne,    "In   officina   Birckmannica,"    1594. 

4p.l.,  179  numb.l.  4to. 

Backer-Sommervogel  VIII,  68,  no.  4. 

426.  .      .   .  .  Commentaria,   vna   cum  quaestionibus,   in  octo 

libros  Aristotelis  De  Physica  Auscultatione.  Item,  in  lib.  Arist.  De 
Generatione  et  Corruptione.  .  .  .  Cologne,  "In  officina  Birck- 
mannica sumptibus  Am.  Mylij,"  1585.  4p.l.,  339  numb.l.,  13  1. 
diagrs.  4to. 

Backer-Sommervogel  VIII,  67,  no.  3. 

427.  .  .  Cologne,  "In  officina  Birckmannica  sumptibus 

Arnold.  Mylij,"  1593.  4p.l.,  339  numb.l.,  13  1.  diagrs.  4to. 
Backer-Sommervogel  VIII,  68,  no.  3. 

428.  .  .  Cologne,  "In  officina  Birckmannica,  sumptibus 

Hermanni  Mylij,"  1615.  4p.l.,  339  numb.l.  13  1.  diagrs.  4to. 
Backer-Sommervogel  VIII,  68,  no.  3. 

.  See  also  nos.  151,  152,  155,  156. 

TOMITANO,  BERNARDINO.  See  no.  11. 

429.  TROMBETA,    ANTONIO.    Antonij    trombette  .  .  .  opus    in 

Metaphysica  Arist.  Padue  in  thomistas  discussum  .  .  .  Venice, 

Jacobus  Pentius,  1504.  Ill  numb.l.  Fol. 

This  work  contains  also  Trombeta's  De  divina  prescientia  futurorum  con- 
tingentium  and  his  Quaestio  on  Gabriele  Biundi's  Ricordo,  including  selec- 
tions from  the  Ricordo  (in  Italian).  Panzer,  Annates  VIII,  373,  no.  282;  Isaac 
12929. 
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430.  VALLA,  LORENZO.  Dialectice  .  .  .  libri  tres  .  .  .  vbi  multa 
aduersus  Aristotelem:  Boetium:  Porphyrium:  sed  plura  aduersus 
recentiores  philosophos  acutissime  disputatur  .  .  .  Paris,  Ascen- 
sius,  1509.  2p.l.,  XLV  numb.l.  Fol. 

Renouard,  Ascensius  III,  345-346. 

VELCURIO,  JOANNES.  See  BERNHARDI,  JOHANN. 

431.  VENIERO,  FRANCESCO.  I  discorsi  di  M.  Francesco  Veniero, 
sopra  i  tre  libri  dell'  Anima  d'Aristotele,  diuisi  in  quattro  libri 
.  .  .  Venice,  Andrea  Arrivabene,  1555.  4p.l.,  134  numb.l.,  2  1. 
8vo. 

432.  VERSOR,  JOHANNES.  Parua  naturalia.  De  generatoe  et  cor- 

ruptone  Arestotilis.  Cologne,  Conradus  Welker  de  Bopardia,  1488. 

2p.l.,  xx  numb.l.,  1  1.,  xxi  numb.l.,  1  1.  Fol. 

Voullieme  (K)  1234;  cf.  H  16046,  Cop.  618,  BMC  I,  297,  Proctor  1455,  and 
Stillwell  V227. 

433.  .  Quaestiones  super  Aristotelis  libros  de  coelo  et  mundo  et  metheoro- 

rum.  Cologne,  Diederich  Molner  or  Conradus  Welker  de  Bopardia, 
[ca.  I486],  li  numb.l.,  1  1.  Fol. 

Voullieme  (K)  1226;  Polain  3924;  cf.  H  16045;  Stillwell  V226. 

434.  .  Quaestiones  magistri  Johanis  versoris  super  metaphisicam 

Aristotelis.  Cologne,  Diederich  Molner  or  Conradus  Welker  de 
Bopardia,  [ca.  I486],  lxxix  numb.l.,  2  1.  Fol. 

Hain  16050;  Voullieme  (K)  1217;  BMC  I,  297;  Proctor  1456;  Stillwell  V232. 

.  See  also  nos.  99,  194. 

VETTORI,  PIETRO.  See  nos.  94,  181,  190,  191,  216,  217,  218, 

220. 

VICOMERCATUS,  FRANCISCUS.  See  no.  129. 

VIO,  TOMMASO  DE,  called  GAETANO.  See  nos.  45,  48,  409. 

WADDING,  AMBROSE.  See  GAUDINUS,  AMBROSIUS. 

435.  ZABARELLA,  GIACOMO.  .  .  .  De  rebus  naturalibus  libri 
XXX,  quibus  quaestiones,  quae  ab  Aristotelis  interpretibus  hodie 
tractari  solent,  accurate  discutiuntur  .  .  .  editio  postrema.  Frank- 
furt, Lazarus  Zetzner,  1607.  8p.l.,  1076  columns,  [30]p.  4to. 

436.  ZIMARA,  MARCO  ANTONIO.  .  .  .  Questio  de  primo  cog- 

nito.  Eiusdeq[w£]  solutiones  cotradictionum  in  dictis  Auerrois  .   .   . 

Lyons,  Scipion  de  Gabiano,  1530.  lxxv  numb.l.  8vo. 

The  "solutiones  contradictionum"  discuss  Averroes  De  Substantia  Orbis  and 
his  commentaries  on  the  Physica,  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,  De  Anima, 
and  Metaphysica.  Baudrier  VII,  172. 

437.  .  .  Lyons,  J.  Giunta,  1542.  88  numb.l.  8vo. 

.  See  also  no.  11. 
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Manuscripts 

(Catalogued  by  Norman  P.  Zacour) 

TEXTS 

Ml.  DE  BONA  FORTUNA.  A  medieval  tract  composed  of  excerpts 
from  the  Magna  Moralia  and  Ethica  Eudemia.  Italy,  ca.  1470. 
18.5  x  12  cm.  Vellum,  14ff.  Incipit:  Habitum  autem  utique  hijs 
dicere  quoniam  de  felicitate  est  sermo  de  bona  fortuna.  (Ms.  Lat. 
43  -=ff.  7-10=-). 

M2.  DE  MUNDO.  Latin  translation  by  Joannes  Argyropoulos.  Italy, 
ca.  1500.  20  x  14  cm.  Paper,  16ff.  Incipit:  Persaepe  mihi  divina 
res  quedam  Rex  Alexander  ipsa  philosophia  est.  (Ms.  Lat. 
13  *ff.  219-234*). 

M3.  ETHICA  NICOMACHEA.  Latin  translation  by  Leonardo  Bruni 
Aretino.  Italy,  ca.  1500.  26.5  x  19  cm.  Vellum,  120ff.  Incipit  (/.  7): 
Aristotelis  ethicorum  libros  latinos  facere  nuper  institui.  Incipit 
(/.  5):  Omnis  ars  omnisque  doctrina  similiter  autem  &  actus  & 
electio  bonum  quoddam  appetere  videtur.  (Ms.  Lat.  15). 

M4.  .  A  summary  in  Italian.  Italy,  ca.  1500.  28.5  x  20  cm. 

Paper,  33ff.  Incipit:  Qui  comenza  lo  libro  chiamato  Leticha  del 
magnio  filosefo  Aristotile  pieno  de  moralita  Iesus  Cristus.  Omni 
sientia  et  omni  arte  et  omni  dotrina  et  omni  operatione.  (Ms. 
Ital.  4). 

M5.  .  A  portion  of  the  Ethica  translated  into  Italian  (Venetian 

dialect)  by  Chabriello  Paradixo.  Italy,  17  June,  1456.  21  x  14  cm. 
Paper,  61  ff.  Incipit:  Ongni  [sic]  artti  e  ogni  dottrina  e  ogni 
operattione  e  ogni  ellettione  pare  adimandare  alchuno  bene. 
(Ms.  Ital.  11  -ff.  1-50*). 

M6.  METAPHYSICA.  Latin  translation  by  Guilelmus  of  Moerbeke, 
with  an  anonymous  commentary.  Germany,  15th  century.  29.5  x 
22  cm.  Paper,  185ff.  Incipit  (/.  7):  Omnes  homines  natura  scire 
desiderant.  Incipit  (/.  94):  Nam  quaelibet  res  ferente  natura 
appetit  perfectionem  siu  [sic]  esse  ut  materia  formam.  (Ms.  Lat. 
49). 
The  commentary  appears  also  in  no.  M8. 

M7.  ORGANON.  Latin  translation  by  Joannes  Argyropoulos.  Italy, 
second  half  of  15th  century.  24  x  17  cm.  Paper,  96ff.  Incipit  (/.  2 
verso):  Primo  definire  opportet  quid  nam  sit  nomen  et  quid 
verbum.  (Ms.  Lat.  12). 
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COMMENTARIES  (Anonymous  commentaries  are  listed  first;  others 
are  arranged  alphabetically  by  author.  For  works  of  Aristotle  treated  in 
these  manuscripts  see  Index  I) 

ANONYMOUS  (arranged  chronologically). 

M8.  .   On   the   Metaphysica,   in   Latin.   Germany   (?),    15th 

century.  29  x  21.5  cm.  Paper,  85ff.  (Ms.  Lat.  59). 
This  commentary  appears  also  in  no.  M6. 

M9.  .  On  the  Ethica  Nicomachea.  Italy  (?),  mid-14th  century. 

22  x  14  cm.  Paper  and  vellum,  11  Off.  Incipit:  Sicut  dicit  philoso- 
phus  natura  humana  multipliciter  est  ancilla.  (Ms.  Lat.  50). 

M10.  .  On  the  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione  and  Analytica 

Posteriora.  Italy,  16th  century.  13  x  9.5  cm.  Paper,  41  Iff.  Incipit 
(/.  1):  Solent  in  initio  suorum  operum  authores.  Incipit  (J.  322): 
Ante  cognitionem  scientiam  semper  subiectu  est  cognoscendum. 
(Ms.  Lat.  24). 

Mil.  .  On  the  Physica,  in  Latin.  Germany,  13  April,  1579. 

21  x  16  cm.  Paper,  304ff.  Incipit:  Quemadmodum  apud  morales 
philosophos  iustitia.  (Ms.  Lat.  14). 

Ml 2.  .  On  the  De  Anima,  in  Latin.  Includes  also  a  section 

headed  "Liber  quintus  de  deo  et  angelis."  South  Germany,  17th 
century.  19.5  x  15  cm.  Paper,  55-292  numb,  ff.,  85ff.  (actual 
count  315).  Incipit:  Stemma  philosophiae  naturalis  ab  Aristotele 
descriptum  et  ab  eiusdem  schola  nova  restitutum.  (Ms.  Lat.  75). 

Ml 3.  .    Commentarius   in   IV   libros   De   Coelo   Aristotelis   a 

Joanne  Zorn  exceptus  [treats  also  of  the  Meteorologica  and  De 
Generatione  et  Corruptione]  Germany,  17th  century.  20  x  16  cm. 
Paper,  If.,  203  (i.e.  206)  numb.  ff.  Incipit  (Proemium):  Corpore 
naturali  in  communi  eiusque  proprietatibus  exsplicatis  ad  species 
pergit  Aristoteles.  (Ms.  Lat.  30). 

Ml 4.  .    Prolegomena    in    universam    Philosophiam    moralem 

Aristotelis.  Germany,  17th  century.  20.5  x  16.5  cm.  Paper,  316ff. 
Incipit:  Antequam  ad  particulares  materias  descendamus  quedam 
breviter.  (Ms.  Lat.  76). 

Ml 5.  .  On  the  Organon,  Physica,  and  Metaphysica,  in  Latin. 

Germany,  17th  century.  19.5  x  15.5  cm.  Paper,  256ff.  Incipit 
(Proemium):  Fili,  a  iuventute  tua  excipe  doctrinam,  et  usque  ad 
canos  invenies  sapientiam.  (Ms.  Lat.  78). 
See  also  no.  Ml  8. 
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Ml  6.  .    Commentarius   in   octo   libros   Aristotelis   De  Auditu 

Phisico  a  Ioanne  Zorn  exceptus.  Germany,  17th  century.  20  x  16 
cm.  Paper,  If.,  203  numb.  ff.  Incipit  (Proemium):  Altera  pars 
philosophiae  facilior  et  amaenior  quam  logipa  vocabulo  a  gracie 
sumpto  dicite  phisica  seu  phisologia.  (Ms.  Lat.  29). 

Ml 7.  .  Disputat  in  Organum  Aristotelis.  Italy  (?),  1617.  21  x 

16  cm.  Paper,  359  numb.  ff.  Incipit:  Cum  praecognitionis 
nominis  logicae  et  huius  obiecti  coniungas  originem,  divisionem, 
finem,  utilitatem  supponentes.  (Ms.  Lat.  22). 

.  On  the  De  Coelo.  Salzburg,  1638.  See  no.  M31. 


Ml 8.  — .  On  the  Organon  and  Physica,  in  Latin;  written  by 

Anselm,  a  Carthusian  of  Buxheim.  Buxheim,  1634-1635.  18  x  14 

cm.  Paper,  321  ff.  (Ms.  Lat.  79). 

The  commentaries  are  the  same  as  those  in  no.  Ml  5,  but  there  is  no  com- 
mentary on  the  Metaphysica. 

Ml  9.  — — .  On  the  Physica,  De  Coelo,  De  Generatione  et  Corrup- 

tione,  De  Anima,  Metaphysica,  Meteorologica,  Organon,  and 
Ethica  Nicomachea;  in  Latin.  1670.  22.5  x  16  cm.  Paper,  2  vols. 
(Ms.  Lat.  87). 

M20.  ACATIUS,  FERDINAND.  Philosophiae  Aristotelis  traditae  et 
propugnatae  per  R.  P.  Ferdinandum  Acatium  e  Societate  Iesu  et 
exceptae  a  F.  Constantino  Gayer  ordinis  S.  Benedicti  in  mona- 
sterio  Admontensi  professo,  pars  I  [IL,  III].  Part  I  is  preceded  by 
"Summulae  seu  Institutiones  Logicae"  (84p.).  Part  I  is  on  the 
Organon,  Part  II  on  the  Physica  and  De  Coelo,  Part  III  on  the 
Metaphysica.  Austria,  1660-1663.  20  x  15.5  cm.  Paper,  3  vols. 
(84,  677,  1442,  38  pages).  (Ms.  Lat.  25).  - 
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Stuppa,  Joannes  Franciscus  261 

Sturm,  Johann  219 

Sylburg,  Friedrich  5,  139,  218 

Sylvanius,  Bartholomaeus  46,  47 

Themistius  26,  408 

Theophrastus  17,  121,  122 

Thomas  Aquinas  45,  83,  199,  323 

Tolomeo  da  Lucca  199 

Torresani,  Federico  4 

Torresani,  Francesco  49,  74,  162 

Tortelli,  Giovanni  143 

Toxites,    Johann     Michael     Schvitz, 

called  219 
Trincavelli,  Vittore  36,  50,  164 
Turchius,  Paulinus  101 
Turnebe,  Adrien  91-93,  96,  418 

Vadianus.  See  Watt,  Joachim  von 
Valla,  Giorgio  16,  100,  104,  209,  210 
Vatable,  Francois  18,  22,  75,  76,  79, 

131,  132 
Velsius,  Justus  3,  407 
Vernia,  Nicoletto  177,  247,  335 
Vettori,  Pietro  3,  89,  90,  94,  181,  189- 

191,  220-222,  398,  399 
Vicomercatus,  Franciscus  129 
Victorinus,  Marius  281 
Vio,  Tommaso  de,  called  Gaetano  45 
Vives,  Juan  Luis  9 
Volteranus,     Raphael.     See     Maffei, 

Raffaele. 
Vulcanius,  Bonaventura  86 

Watt,  Joachim  von  249,  379 
Wechel,  Andreas  14 
Willich,  Jodocus  179 

Xenophon  13,  350,  352 


Zimara,  Marco  Antonio  26,  56,  123, 

126,  169,  172,  310,  336,  392-395 
Zorn,  Joannes  M13,  M16 
Zoroaster  381 
Z  winger,  Theodor  191 
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Library  Notes 

Gifts  to  the  Rare  Book  Collection 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Ward  added  an  outstanding  group  of  literary  and 
theatrical  letters  and  signed  photographs  to  the  Ward  Collection  of 
Historical  Documents.  Representing  a  substantial  addition  to  the  Uni- 
versity's theatre  collections,  Mr.  Ward's  gift  includes  correspondence 
and  autographed  pictures  of  Maude  Adams,  Mary  Anderson,  Laurence 
Barrett,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  John  Drew,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  Lily  Langtry,  Julia  Marlowe,  E.  A.  Sothern,  Ellen  Terry,  and 
Sir  Beerbohm  Tree. 

Autographed  notes  and  letters  from  writers  include  some  from 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  George  Washington 
Cable,  Hall  Caine,  Charles  Dickens,  George  du  Maurier,  Bret  Harte, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  William  Dean  Howells,  John  Ruskin,  Walter 
Scott,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  and  William  Wordsworth. 

Documents  important  in  the  history  of  the  first  American  joint-stock 
industrial  venture,  the  "United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  Promot- 
ing American  Manufactures,"  were  Mr.  Seymour  Adelman's  Christ- 
mas gift  to  the  Library.  Establishing  the  company  in  1775,  the  directors 
were  soon  successfully  offering  stock,  leasing  a  factory,  and  employing 
400  workers  for  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  Within  two  years  a  similar 
enterprise  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  with  much  the  same  manage- 
ment, "The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufac- 
tures and  the  Useful  Arts." 

Samuel  Wetherill  and  his  son  were  among  the  leaders  in  both  of  these 
ventures  to  promote  American  industry,  and  in  this  gift  are  important 
supporting  papers.  Included  is  Samuel  Wetherill's  own  original  printed 
stock  certificate  for  his  share  in  the  United  Company,  signed  by  the 
treasurer,  Joseph  Stiles,  dated  1775  (perhaps  the  first  such  stock  certifi- 
cate); a  three-page  folio  manuscript,  ca.  1778,  written  by  Samuel 
Wetherill,  the  first  official  annual  statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety; financial  statements  by  Wetherill  in  his  capacity  as  committee 
chairman  and  treasurer;  and  a  five-page  folio  manuscript  by  William 
Pollard  for  an  "Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  Machinery  for  1,000  Spindles 
for  Spinning  Cotton  Yarn." 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose  presented  varied  and  valuable  gifts  to  the 
Library.  The  Spider  and  the  Flie  (London,  1556),  written  by  John  Hey- 
wood,  the  poet,  wit,  and  musician  of  Queen  Mary's  court,  is  a  valued 
addition  to  the  collections  of  sixteenth-century  literature,  with  only 
three  other  copies  recorded  in  America. 
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Several  volumes  relating  to  the  construction,  routes,  and  history  of 
French,  English,  and  German  railroads  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
were  part  of  this  gift.  The  rare  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  incunabula 
owned  by  Victor  von  Klemperer  adds  to  our  reference  collection  on 
early  printing. 

The  Estate  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Dreiser,  through  the  kindness  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Butcher,  has  been  adding  correspondence, 
manuscripts,  and  books  to  the  Dreiser  Collection. 

The  James  Fenimore  Cooper  collection  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  four  titles  essential  to  a  completion  of  the  author's  works: 
Precaution  (1820),  his  first  book;  The  Spy  (1821),  with  the  second  edition 
(1822);  and  The  Pioneers  (1823).  These  purchases  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  gift  from  Dr.  Linn  Fenimore  Cooper,  a  descendant  of  the 
author. 

N.  M.  W. 

Various  Gifts 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Gerardus  P.  Herrick:  Group  of  letters  and  autographs  addressed  to 
Bolton  Hall,  a  single  taxer  of  note  some  forty  years  ago.  Letters  from 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Henry  Holt,  Will  Durant,  Elbert  Hubbard  and 
Albert  Jay  Nock. 

American  Jewish  Committee:  20  volumes  promoting  better  inter- 
cultural  and  interfaith  relations. 

Anonymous:  Collection  of  German  Jugendbewegung  items. 

Austrian  National  Government:  Collection  of  recent  Austrian 
publications  sent  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Adolf  Klarmann  and  Dr. 
Otto  Springer. 

W.  J.  Burgan:  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  vol.  1,  no.  1. 

Charles  C.  Butterworth:  Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie,  1875-1912 
(a  second  copy  for  the  reference  library  of  the  Rare  Book  Collection). 

Martin  W.  Clement:  129  volumes  of  miscellaneous  contents. 

Robert  Dechert:  French  textbooks  and  other  material. 

Marguerite  Evans:  Library  of  Lewis  B.  McSorley,  class  of  '03. 
Books  on  chemistry. 

Fairburn  Marine  Educational  Foundation:  Fairburn,  Merchant 
Sail;  a  six-volume  set  of  the  study  of  "ships  and  their  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  American  colonies  and  the  United  States." 
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Foreign  and  International  Book  Company:  Spanish  American 
literature. 

Martin  J.  Freeman:  Autograph  letters  from  James  Farrell  to  the 
donor. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Lee  Masters:  A  copy  of  Masters,  Serpent  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, inscribed  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  "in  memory  of  my  dear 
friend,  the  late  Percy  Mackaye." 

Otokar  Odlozilik:  Jan  G.  Masaryk,  Autograph  manuscript. 

Mrs.  George  Papashvily:  16  first  editions  of  novels  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  English  Graduate  Club:  Phonograph 
recordings  of  English  literature,  plays  and  poetry. 

Estate  of  Alice  A.  Price:  Early  nineteenth-century  material  on  the 
Society  of  Friends,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Robinson. 

Lessing  J.  Rosenwald:  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  Manuscript,  Italian 
translation  (1532)  by  Florio  Bustron. 

Estate  of  Helen  W.  Sheaffer:  Working  library  in  English  and 
American  literature. 

Shell  Oil  Company:  Gerretson,  F.  C.  History  of  the  Royal  Dutch.  Four- 
volume  history  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Oil  Company  published  by  Brill  in 
Leiden. 

Miss  Anna  K.  Stimson:  Wasson,  Valentina.  Mushrooms,  Russia  and 
History. 

Margaret  J.  Withey:  26  Dreiser  letters,  added  to  the  Rare  Book 
Collection. 

Mrs.  Kurt  Woerner:  Library  of  her  late  husband:  250  volumes  of 
German  literature  and  economics. 

Edwin  Wolf,  2nd  and  Maxwell  Whiteman:  Their  History  of  the 
Jews  of  Philadelphia  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Age  of  Jackson. 

Yale  University,  Class  of  1897.  32  volumes  of  general  medical 
nature. 

We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  continued  benefactions  from  the 
American  Quarterly  and  the  Hispanic  Review,  W.  B.  Saunders  Publishing 
Company,  and  the  following  faculty  members:  Drs.  Baugh,  Bodde, 
Chatman,  Eiseley,  Klarmann,  Monkemeyer,  Reichenberger,  and 
Spiller. 

J.  M.  G. 
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Recent  Purchases  of  the  Rare  Book  Collection 

American  and  English  Books  and  Manuscripts 

H.  L.  Mencken  manuscripts,  correspondence,  and  pamphlets  were 
purchased  from  Mr.  Siegfried  Weisberger,  New  Windsor,  Maryland. 
The  former  owner  of  the  Peabody  Bookshop  in  Baltimore  and  a  long- 
time friend  of  Mr.  Mencken,  Mr.  Weisberger  included  in  the  collection 
much  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Bookshop,  and  many  autographed 
photographs  and  books  of  Mr.  Mencken. 

Extensive  collections  of  Ambrose  Bierce  and  Lafcadio  Hearn  have 
been  added  to  the  holdings  in  American  literature.  Two  first  editions  of 
the  authors'  first  books,  needed  to  complete  our  collections,  were  added 
this  year:  Stephen  Crane's  Maggie,  A  Girl  of  the  Streets  (1893)  and  Frank 
Norris'  Yvemelle  (1892). 

Twenty-four  titles  have  been  added  to  the  Speiser  Collection  of 
Modern  Drama. 

Among  other  additions  in  the  area  of  English  literature  are  nine 
titles  in  the  Singer-Mendenhall  Collection  of  18th-century  English 
fiction,  and  eleven  18th-century  English  plays. 

N.  M.  W. 


The  Burton  Rascoe  Collection.  The  Library  has  acquired  the  corre- 
spondence, manuscripts,  and  library  of  the  late  Burton  Rascoe,  author, 
editor,  and  critic. 

A  literary  and  drama  critic  on  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
Tribune,  Sun,  and  World  Telegram,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
Theodore  Dreiser,  H.  L.  Mencken,  and  James  Branch  Cabell.  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  activities  he  was  editor  of  The  Bookman, 
literary  critic  for  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Literary 
Guild  of  America,  and  author  of  the  syndicated  column,  "Daybook  of  a 
New  Yorker."  Speaking  of  his  friend's  activities  in  the  twenties, 
Edmund  Wilson  remarked  in  Shores  of  Light  that  "Certainly  no  other 
American  critic  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  Mencken  himself, 
had  so  prompt  and  comprehensive  an  intelligence  of  what  was  being 
written  in  the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  writing  many  introductions  for  translations  of  French 
authors,  and  editing  and  contributing  to  anthologies,  he  wrote  Titans  of 
Literature  (1932),  Prometheans  (1933),  and  two  autobiographical  books: 
Before  I  Forget  (1936)  and  We  Were  Interrupted  (1947). 

Twenty  boxes  of  correspondence  reveal  his  wide  acquaintance  among 
modern  writers,  with  letters  from  Sherwood  Anderson,  Max  Bodenheim, 
James  Branch  Cabell,  Theodore  Dreiser,  James  Farrell,  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
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gerald,  Lewis  Galantiere,  Arnold  Gingrich,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Ben  Hecht, 
Joseph  Hergesheimer,  James  Huneker,  Alfred  Kreymborg,  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Vachel  Lindsay,  H.  L.  Mencken,  George  Jean 
Nathan,  Louis  Paul,  Ezra  Pound,  William  Saroyan,  John  Steinbeck, 
Carl  and  Mark  Van  Doren,  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  Edmund  Wilson  and 
Elinor  Wylie. 

The  library,  consisting  of  some  2,000  volumes,  includes  first  editions, 
many  of  them  autographed,  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  James  Branch 
Cabell,  Theodore  Dreiser,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Ben  Hecht,  James 
Huneker,  James  Joyce,  Ring  Lardner,  Sinclair  Lewis,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
George  Jean  Nathan,  William  Saroyan,  and  Edmund  Wilson. 

The  addition  of  this  collection  to  those  of  other  modern  American 
writers  has  been  made  possible  by  the  Gordon  A.  Hardwick,  Jr. 
Memorial  Fund. 

N.  M.  W. 

Continental  European  Books 

Lope  de  Vega.  Within  the  year  the  Library's  outstanding  collection  of 
Spanish  drama  has  been  greatly  enriched,  first  by  the  gift  of  an  auto- 
graph manuscript  play  by  Lope  de  Vega  (described  in  The  Library 
Chronicle,  XXIII:  82-83),  and  more  recently  by  the  acquisition  of  three 
very  rare  printed  editions  of  Lope's  Comedias.  These  particular  collec- 
tions of  his  plays  {Partes)  had  never  been  seen  by  Hugo  Rennert, 
bibliographer  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Each  volume  contains  twelve  plays;  not 
one  of  the  36  comedias  appears  in  Rennert's  Bibliography  (1915)  in  an 
equally  early  edition,  save  for  a  few  fragments  which  he  knew  only  by 
hearsay.  One  of  the  volumes,  Parte  XXIII,  Valencia,  1629,  contains  the 
plays  Rennert  ascribes  to  a  Parte  XXIV,  Madrid,  1640,  a  volume  known 
to  him  only  from  a  catalogue  description  of  the  year  1672.  Another, 
Parte  XXVII,  Barcelona,  1633,  is  the  Parte  XXVII  Extravagante  which 
Rennert  believed  to  have  survived  only  in  a  few  fragments.  Another 
copy  has  since  been  described  in  a  1935  catalogue  of  an  exhibit  in  the 
Biblioteca  nacional  in  Madrid.  Of  the  third,  Parte  XXV,  Barcelona, 
1631,  there  seems  to  be  no  record  whatsoever. 

Two  other  valuable,  although  less  rare,  Lope  de  Vega  items  should 
also  be  mentioned:  Relacion  de  las  fiestas  que  la  insigne  villa  de  Madrid  hizo 
en  la  conconicacion  de  .  .  .  San  Isidro,  Madrid,  1622,  containing  poems 
and  two  plays  by  Lope;  a  volume  of  106  leaves  containing  six  plays 
attributed  to  him,  without  title  pages  or  dates  but  bound  together  near 
the  time  of  their  publication  (ca.  1630?). 

Miscellaneous.  A  minor  but  interesting  acquisition  during  the  past  year 
was  Christianus  Pierius'  Christus  Crucifixus,  Frankfurt,  1576,  a  Latin 
poem  in  which  every  word  begins  with  the  letter  "c";  it  contains  many 
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fine  small  woodcuts.  It  may  be  compared  with  a  similar  work  already 
in  the  Collection,  J.  L.  Placentius,  Pugna  Porcorum  per  P.  Porcorum 
Poetam,  Augsburg,  1530.  Another  odd  literary  work  is  Les  Omonimes  by 
Antoine  Du  Verdier,  Lyons,  1572,  a  long  French  poem  in  couplets  in 
which  each  pair  of  lines  involves  a  play  on  words. 

To  our  collection  of  incunabula  were  added  (among  others)  the 
Dialogus  inter  Alithiam  et  Philaliten,  Cologne,  Ulrich  Zell,  ca.  1470,  by 
Maphaeus  Vegius,  Italian  humanist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  work 
on  letter  writing  by  Jacobus  Zacharias,  Rome,  ca.  1484. 

Two  important  Elzevier  editions  were  purchased  for  the  Krumbhaar 
Collection:  J.  Westerburg,  Epinicium  in  Sylvam  Ducis  [Frederick  Henry 
of  Orange],  Leyden,  1629,  in  folio,  and  the  rare  meteorological  work  of 
William  Gilbert,  De  Mundo,  Amsterdam,  1651,  quarto. 

Two  collections  of  texts  printed  for  school  use  were  acquired;  as  is 
well  known  school  books  are  rare,  since  they  were  generally  abused 
and  then  thrown  away.  The  first  pamphlet  volume  contains  four  classi- 
cal works  printed  at  Leipzig,  1500-1504,  for  the  use  of  university 
students;  they  are  heavily  leaded,  with  wide  margins,  and  filled  with 
contemporary  manuscript  notes.  The  other  volume  is  a  small  octavo 
containing  eleven  grammatical  and  religious  texts  printed  at  Caen  and 
Rouen  around  1510. 

A  very  scarce  book  bought  during  the  past  year  (unfortunately  in  a 
somewhat  imperfect  form)  is  the  Postilla  Catholica,  Cracow,  1584,  ser- 
mons ^by  a  Polish  cleric,  Jakob  Wujek.  It  was  translated  by  Mikalojus 
Dauksa  into  Lithuanian  in  1599;  his  free  translation,  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  original,  is  a  basic  source  for  the  study  of  the  development 
of  the  Lithuanian  language. 

^  Other  significant  purchases  were:  the  first  edition  of  Sebastian 
Franck's  Chronica,  Strassburg,  1531;  Ein  Frage  des  gantzen  heiligen  Ordens 
der  Kartenspieler  vom  Karnqffel,  a  satire  formerly  attributed  to  Martin 
Luther,  Wittenberg,  1537;  Clarorum  virorum  epistolae  latinae,  graecae  & 
hebraicae  .  .  .  missae  ad  Joannem  Reuchlin,  Tubingen,  1514;  a  priced  sale 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  Talleyrand,  London,  1816;  and  a  number  of 
important  Spanish  books,  including  G.  Tejeda,  Estilo  de  escreuir  cartas, 
Valladolid,  1549,  J.  Castillo,  Histona  de  los  reyes  Godos,  Burgos,  1582, 
A.  Vanegas,  Primera  parte  de  las  diferencias  de  libros,  Toledo,  1 540,  and 
sixteenth-century  translations  of  Seneca,  Cicero,  Appianus,  and  Tasso. 

Numerous  items  have  been  added  to  the  Aristotle  collection.  Among 
them  is  the  poetical  version  of  the  Physica  in  Italian  by  Paolo  del  Rosso, 
Pans,  1578,  and  a  collection  of  seven  scientific  works,  published  sepa- 
rately in  France  between  1550  and  1570,  bound  together  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  all  heavily  annotated  by  the  same  contemporary 
hand. 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  number  of  The  Library  Chronicle  (vol. 
XXIII:  88)  much  interesting  material  can  most  successfully  be  ac- 
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quired  in  the  form  of  collections;  thus  we  bought  forty-eight  additional 
arrets,  relations,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  Jesuits  in  France,  printed  between 
1762  and  1768,  bound  in  four  octavo  volumes.  Our  modest  holdings  of 
broadside  proclamations  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  later 
period  have  been  expanded  by  the  addition  of  over  550  proclamations, 
ranging  in  date  from  1527  to  1849;  most  of  these  pertain  to  Austria. 
Related  to  them  is  another  collection  of  about  100  decrees  and  pro- 
nouncements of  local  governments  in  Austria — Styria,  Carinthia, 
Tyrol,  and  the  cities  of  Vienna  and  Salzburg,  and  forty-one  tax  bills 
emanating  from  Graz,  dated  between  1544  and  1618  which  are  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  by  manuscript  receipts.  Of  similar  character  is 
a  collection  of  twenty-six  documents  issued  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment during  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  group  of  almost  2500  proclamations  of  the  Netherlands  govern- 
ments issued  between  1795  to  1823,  bought  some  years  ago,  has  now 
been  catalogued;  a  detailed  subject  index  in  both  Dutch  and  English 
has  been  filed  with  the  collection.  In  addition  the  Rare  Book  Collection 
owns  about  100  other  Dutch  documents  going  back  to  the  year  1753, 
and  some  sixty  proclamations  issued  by  the  grand-bailiff  of  Hainaut 
(Belgium).  Finally,  among  our  growing  collection  of  historically  impor- 
tant laws  and  proclamations  is  a  large  folio  volume  containing  82  bandi 
of  the  city  of  Bologna,  spanning  almost  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  1608-1698,  and  a  quarto  volume  containing  135  publications 
on  religious  affairs  in  France,  1627-1701. 

L.  W.  R. 
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